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How to Choose a School for Your Children 


Mainly, this article deals with how NOT to choose a school for your children. 
But through knowing this, Catholic parents will realize what is the right thing to do. 


Donald F. Miller 


"Dw IS written for Catholics. 
It is written for Catholic parents who 
have to make a decision these days 
about the kind of a school to which 
they will send their children in Sep- 
tember. It applies with almost equal 
force to those who have children ready 
for grade school, for high school, or 
even for college or university. 

It is assumed that the parents con- 
sidered in this study have a choice of 
schools to which they may send their 
children, specifically a choice between 
Catholic and, in any sense, non-Catho- 
lic schools. What will be set down here 
is the result of an informal analysis of 
the reasons that have influenced Cath- 
olic parents in the past to choose be- 
tween the two alternatives of a Catho- 
lic or a non-Catholic school. 

Many Catholic parents with an open 
choice before them, have chosen to 
send their children to something other 
than a Catholic school. In each case 
there was a decisive reason for the 
choice. There may have been other 
reasons too, but one was the clincher, 
the one that actually settled the issue. 
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Such decisive reasons that have in- 
fluenced Catholics to send their chil- 
dren to other than Catholic schools 
may be reduced in a general way to 
five in number. We are not here con- 
sidering the kind of reasons for such 
action that would readily be approved 
by a pastor or the bishop of a diocese, 
who have authority to permit excep- 
tions to the general law of the Church 
for good and weighty reasons. We are 
considering those parents who have 
taken the matter into their own hands 
and decided on their own authority to 
disobey the clear law of the Church 
to which they profess allegiance as the 
representative of Christ Himself. 

The purpose of this study is not to 
hold anybody up to scorn, even though 
it is impossible to describe or exempli- 
fy instances of breaking a universal 
law of the Church without revealing 
weakness of character or) subjection to 
unworthy motives. The purpose, how- 
ever, is to help those who are waver- 
ing in this matter to see how foolish it 
would be to permit any worldly or un- 
worthy motive to turn them away from 











obedience to God, which is the same 
as obedience to His Church. 

Here then are the five major reasons 
for which Catholics deliberately choose 
to disobey the Church in the matter 
of schooling their children. At the end 
we shall sum up the powerful reasons 
that induce loyal Catholics not to dis- 
obey. 

2. 
Wealth decides. 

We have it on Our Lord’s own 
authority that it is hard (to put it 
mildly) to be wealthy and to do all 
that is necessary to save one’s soul. 
Experience bears out His words. It is 
a notorious fact, and one that cannot 
help receiving wide publicity because 
the doings of the wealthy are always 
considered news by the daily papers, 
that many Catholic wealthy people do 
send their children to other than Cath- 
olic schools. 

There are many prominent Catholic 
people in the United States who have 
never been inside a Catholic class- 
room; many more who saw the last of 
Catholic classrooms when they finish- 
ed grade school. We pass no judgment 
on the genuineness of the faith of these 
Catholics; but it is no rash judgment 
to say that their parents did a grave 
wrong by depriving them of a Catho- 
lic education from grade _ school 
through college or university. 

How did they argue themselves in- 
to such disobedience to the law of the 
Church? They did so by assuming that 
their wealth in some way set them 
apart from the ordinary run of Cath- 
olics. Our survey brought out these 
bland explanations from the lips of 
such Catholics. 

“We naturally want the best educa- 
tion possible for our children. The best 
education is that which costs the most. 
Private but non-Catholic schools are 
the most expensive. Since we can af- 
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ford it, we have a right to patronize 
these expensive private schools.” 

“Our children must become ac- 
quainted early with the type of people 
they will mingle with in later life, 
which will be people who are wealthy 
like ourselves. The only place they can 
meet such persons early in life is in 
expensive private but non-Catholic 
schools.” 

“Sending a son to Harvard or a 
daughter to Vassar is much more in 
line with the custom of wealthy famil- 
ies in America than sending them to 
St. John’s or St. Mary’s or Notre 
Dame. It gives them the kind of stand- 
ing in society they are entitled to.” 


Let it be stated emphatically that 
not all wealthy parents have succumbed 
to such arguments. But entirely too 
many have, without giving one mo- 
ment’s consideration either to the com- 
mand of the Church that they were 
breaking, or to the supreme importance 
(especially for the wealthy) of an ed- 
ucation that teaches a child its right 
relationship to God. 


2. 
Greed decides. 

The wealthy often throw away mon- 
ey in giving the wrong kind of educa- 
tion to their children; the greedy are 
concerned mainly with saving money 
in the process of educating their chil- 
dren. All the arguments of the greedy 
against sending their children to Cath- 
olic schools come back to this: “It 
costs too much.” 

Some start out using the argument 
even when their small children are 
ready for kindergarten or grade school; 
some make use of it only in regard to 
the high school education of their chil- 
dren; and some convince themselves 
of its validity at least when it comes to 
sending their children to college. 
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Now there is such a thing as poverty 
and a lack of material resources that 
would make any extra expenditures on 
the education of children a real hard- 
ship, in the sense of depriving the fam- 
ily of other real necessities. In such 
cases the proper thing is for needy par- 
ents to talk over the situation with 
their pastor. In most cases he will have 
a solution that will still not deprive 
Catholic children of a Catholic edu- 
cation. 

But we are speaking here of parents 
who do not talk things over with their 
pastor, who are not living in great pov- 
erty, but who let their greed for mon- 
ey, and their fear of a little sacrifice 
decide the whole question. This is how 
they speak: 

“It is just a waste of good money 
to send our children to a Catholic 
school. They have to pay for so many 
things we can get free in the public 
school. Besides, the Sisters keep ask- 
ing them to bring money for this and 
money for that until there is no end 
to it. We can use all that extra money 
for ourselves.” 

“We sent our children to Catholic 
grade school, but we draw the line at 
high school. We can buy a new car 


‘ almost every year for what it would 


cost to send our three children through 
Catholic high school. That is why they 
are going to the public school.” 

Thus the greed for money, and for 
the things that money can buy, often 
speaks louder than faith, and the real- 
ization that no material sacrifice is too 
great to insure the salvation of the 
souls of one’s children. 


3. 
Secularism decides. 
Secularism is the spiritual disease 
that makes people look upon the visi- 
ble world around them as the only 
one that is real, and therefore also 
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makes them seea out we best things 
that the visible world has to offer them. 
It is hard to understand how a person 
can be a Catholic and at the same time 
a secularist. A Catholic is essentially 
one who believes in everlasting heaven 
and hell as the alternatives between 
which he must choose by his life on 
earth. Yet there are many who pre- 
tend to believe this, and yet live as if 
their whole purpose in life is to get 
the best out of the present world, no 
matter what happens to them in eter- 
nity. 


The secularistic Catholic picks a 
school for his children on the basis 
of the material comforts, conveniences, 
opportunities and pleasures that 
schools have to offer. Most public 
schools are far more magnificent, en- 
dowed with far more facilities and con- 
veniences than Catholic schools. So 
this kind of Catholic says: 

“The public school has a swimming 
pool; the Catholic school does not. 
The public school has a manual train- 
ing workshop; the Catholic school does 
not. The public school has a limited 
number of children per classroom; the 
Catholic school has crowded class- 
rooms. The public school is new and 
beautiful; the Catholic school is old 
and ugly. Besides, I’m paying for the 
public school by my taxes, and I don’t 
have to give anything to support the 
Catholic school unless I want to. 
Therefore it’s easy for me to decide 
where my children will go to school. 
They will go to the school that has 
everything, except religion.” 

This is not, let it be said here, an 
argument against public schools for 
Americans who do not consider reli- 
gion a necessary part of a school cur- 
riculum. It is not a suggestion that 
they should be one bit less beautiful 
and completely equipped than they are. 











But a Catholic is one who believes that 
it is more important to save his soul 
than to gain the whole world. If he is 
a parent, he believes that it is more im- 
portant for his children to be educated 
in a school that teaches them how to 
save their souls, than in the most beau- 
tiful building in the world. 


4. 
The child decides. 

It is often being repeated these days 
that the chief cause of juvenile deiin- 
quency is parental delinquency. Par- 
ental delinquency can take many 
forms, but one of its forms is that of 
renouncing authority over children and 
letting them make their own decisions, 
both in the important and unimportant 
affairs of their lives. 

According to the law of nature, it 
is primarily the parent’s obligation to 
educate their children. Naturally they 
have to delegate the fulfillment of some 
of the obligation to others, i.e., to 
schools. But it is strictly the obligation 
of the parents to decide on what kind 
of a school their children should at- 
tend. And this must be decided with 
reference to their own adult knowl- 
edge of what is best for their children. 


In many cases, however, even Cath- 
olic parents renounce their authority 
in this respect and leave the decision up 
to their children. This happens partic- 
ularly in the matter of choosing high 
schools and colleges. The parents say: 

“We would prefer to have our Joey 
go to the Catholic high school (or 
college). But he would not hear of it. 
He has many neighborhood pals at 
City High (or State U). He wants to 
play football and be a great star, and 
he wouldn’t have much chance at the 
Catholic school. Besides he says he has 
learned enough about his religion in 
the grade school and doesn’t need any 
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more classes in that. We just had to 
let him have his way.” 

Such parents have usually let their 
children have their way so long be- 
fore this great decision is made that 
most of the harm is already done. In- 
deed, any parent whose choice of a 
high school for a child meets with 
violent arguments and refusals to go 
on the part of the child, may thereby 
take note that he began failing in his 
duty as a parent long before this crisis 
arose. 

5. 
Pride decides. 

The wild clamors for freedom from 
the so-called domination of the hier- 
archy of the Church, which fill the 
pamphlets and books put out by the 
firebrand type of anti-Catholic, have 
not been without their effect on some 
individuals who call themselves Cath- 
Olics. 

They have been tricked by propa- 
ganda into making a distinction be- 
tween the Church, which they profess 
to love, and the laws that have been 
enacted by the Church through the in- 
strumentality of the human successors 
of the apostles. To the intelligent and 
loyal Catholic, of course, the Church 


is Christ’s authority handed down ~ 


through a succession of human repre- 
sentatives, who are protected from er- 
ror by Christ Himself in teaching mat- 
ters of faith and declaring laws to be 
observed. 

It is in the very matter of choosing 
schools for their children that some 
Catholics permit pride to rule them in- 
stead of the laws made by the Church. 
This pride is made up of two elements: 
1) an overconfidence in their own abil- 
ity, without help from any school, to 
train and teach their children to be 
good Catholics; 2) outright rebellion 
against the positive law of the Church 
which says that Catholic children must 
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be sent to Catholic schools if this is 
possible and if the parents have no per- 
mission from their bishop to do other- 
wise. It has often been explained in this 
fashion: 

“We know we are bound to teach 
our children the true religion. But we 
do not need any special kind of school 
to help us do this. In fact we prefer to 
have our children mingle with children 
of all religions and no religion so that 
they will learn to be tolerant of the be- 
liefs of others. You say the Church 
commands us to send our children to- 
Catholic schools? Oh, that’s just a 
human law of some Pope. We don’t 
consider ourselves bound by it.” 

This is clearly flying into the face 
of the direct words of Christ Himself 
in the very founding of His Church. 
He said to the apostles and their suc- 
cessors: ““Whatsoever you shall bind on 
earth, will be bound in heaven; what- 
soever you shall loose upon earth, 
shall be loosed in heaven.” The rebels 
say to Christ: “I will not be bound.” 


6. 
Faith decides. 

The genuine Catholic recognizes the 
weakness and unworthiness of all five 
of the reasons described above for de- 
liberately disobeying the command of 
the Church in regard to the schooling 
of his children. He knows what the 
law of the Church is; he knows why it 
is seriously binding upon him; he 
knows something of the reasons for the 
law; he knows when an exception to 
the law may be considered, a dispen- 
sation from it applied for, and to 
whom such application must be made. 

He knows the law. It is stated in 
Canon 1374 of the Canon Law of the 
Church as follows: “Catholic children 
shall not attend non-Catholic schools, 
neutral schools or mixed schools, i.e., 
schools that are also open to non- 
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Catholics. Only the local ordinary 
(bishop) is competent to determine, in 
accordance with the norm of the in- 
structions of the Holy See, in what 
circumstances and with what safe- 
guards to overcome the danger of per- 
version, attendance at such schools 
may be tolerated.” Pope Pius XI, in his 
encyclical on education, made it clear 
that this law is binding under pain of 
serious sin on all Catholic parents. 


He knows why it is seriously bind- 
ing on him. This is simply because the 
essence of being a good Catholic con- 
sists in obedience to the authority 
Christ gave to His Church, not only 
by the words quoted above, but also 
by the statement of Christ to the apos- 
tles: “He that heareth you heareth Me; 
he that despiseth you despiseth Me.” 

He knows something of the reasons 
for the law. Pope Pius XI explained 
these reasons succinctly when he said 
that the only true education of a child 
is that which is deeply and constantly 
concerned with leading it to its ulti- 
mate goal with God. Education that is 
solely concerned with preparing a child 
for success in business, or a happy mar- 
riage, or a worldly career, is not true 
or complete education at all. Every 
human being is a creature of two 
worlds, the natural and supernatural, 
the temporal and eternal. It must in- 
deed be prepared for both worlds, but 
primarily for the latter. 


He knows when a dispensation from 
the law may reasonably be applied for, 
and to whom application must be 
made. 

The Church never demands the im- 
possible or the unreasonable from her 
children. If the Catholic school is too 
far away, or crowded beyond the ca- 
pacity to take more children, or if a 
child needs special training (because 








of some physical defect) that can be 
given only in a non-Catholic school, 
Catholic parents need never hesitate 
to ask their pastor, and through him 
their bishop, for a dispensation from 
the universal law. But the dispensation 
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would be invalid unless they were to 
take special measures to make up for 
the lack of religious instruction and 
training in the public or private but 
non-Catholic school to which they 
send their child. 





Mary Among the Eskimoes 


Old Eskimo customs are still faithfully kept on King Island in the Bering 
Sea. The young hunter must not keep the first animal he kills. It must be 
given away as a present or handed to the first person who asks for it. Ex- 
perience has taught these people that in this harsh country, families will 
perish unless the good luck of one is'shared with all, and weird traditional 
tales are told of lifelong misfortunes that befell hunters who failed in this 
expected duty. When a polar bear is caught, the whole village rejoices. The 
Indian Sentinel gives an interesting account of such an occasion. 

An Eskimo named Koezunna had the good fortune to get his first polar 
bear last winter. The news travelled back to the village and soon every able- 
bodied man was on his way to help bring home the great prize, in this case, 
a huge creature eleven feet long, with a glistening white coat of fur. After 
the meat has been distributed, a successful Eskimo hunter is expected to set 
the date for a bear dance at which he will be the host. 

The affair was eventually held in a large underground communal house. 
The drummers sat on a bench around the walls and the audience squatted on 
the floor, leaving a small space in the middle for the dancing performers. 
Soon the hunter with his wife and children appeared through an underground 
tunnel, and ice cream made from snow, sugar and flavoring was passed out, 
for which each guest had brought his own dish. Presents of fur-skins and 
strips of rawhide from which ropes could be made were then handed around 
to both men and women. Koezumma’s wife now presented him with some 
tine new clothes, including handsome boots of reindeer skin which she had 
made herself. Her husband put on this finery in the middle of the floor and 
sat there in dignity surrounded by his children. 

But now the audience became silent and bowed their heads as the chief of 
the village blessed himself and prayed aloud. The old man had never been 
able to learn all the words of the Hail Mary, so he prayed; “Rejoice, O Mary, 
your Son, Jesus,” and the assembled people answered in the Eskimo idiom; 
“Holy Mary, Mother of God, we, who can be bad, want you to pray for us, 
now and at the time of our death. Amen.” 

After this the music was resumed and song followed song, telling stories 
of brave hunters and the courage and skill of other years. Father George 
Carroll, S.J., on witnessing the bear dance for the first time, said: “I could 
not but pray as I watched the ever-present Eskimo tots scampering around 
the floor, that many of them in the years to come would grow up to be chiefs 
who would still pray: ‘O Mary, rejoice your Son, Jesus, and pray for us.” 
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The Alcoholic 


of 


Dublin ..” 


e William T. Cullen 


e 
@ Matt Talbot gave proof to the world that no 
@ alcoholic is ever hopeless, so long as he can be 
2 brought to recognize and surrender to the su- 
e preme power outside of himself that is God. 


Az TEN o’clock, one June 
morning in 1925, a man fell dead in 
the city of Dublin, behind the Domin- 
ican church in Granby Lane. 

It was Sunday, and the good peo- 
ple going to Mass called both priest 
and ambulance and stood silent in cur- 
iosity about the poor body. An old 
man, they saw, this body lying on the 
cobbles, a man wrapped in threadbare 
overcoat, workday clothes, the feet in 
broken shoes. Beyond, where it had 
rolled, lay an ancient hard derby, the 
kind which our fathers and forefathers 
would have recognized as an “iron 
hat.” 

Someone thoughtfully drew the sign 
of the cross over the fallen man; a 
priest, hurrying from the church in 
hope that a last flicker of life might 
remain, gave absolution. The ambu- 
lance men, impersonal, lifted stretcher 
and burden into their lorry and with 
mild clanging drove away, and Dub- 
lin, had it but known, might have gone 
on its knees as the ambulance passed 
that foggy morning, for therein lay 
one who some day, God willing, may 
stand upon the altars of its churches. 


One good soul perhaps said to an- 
other: “Who was it?” and a third 
might make answer: “A little old man 
in poor clothes; sure, many’s the time 
you’ve seen him, for he was here every 
Sunday of his life.” Then one and all 
they would remark: “Ah, well, God 
rest him,” and hurry on to Mass. 

A Sister of Mercy, receiving the 
body at the morgue, went about her 
routine task of readying it for burial: 
first, the coat, then the old shoes, then 
a pair of scissors to remove other much 
worn garments. For who would salvage 
these? Who would care at all for either 
clothes or wearer? Another poor old 
fellow, this, destined for a pauper’s 
funeral and the potter’s field, God have 
mercy on his soul. 

She cut away into the poor shirt and 
the nether garments, and wondered 
why the shears stuck as if they had bit- 
ten into metal, for, though she could 
not know, there was then such a glory 
and a clashing of cymbals as echoed 
through the halls of heaven: the scis- 
sors had met with a chain! 

At first perhaps the Sister did not 
believe her eyes. A chain! Body chains 
in this day and age! Chains that gnawed 
into the flesh! Knotted ropes and a pair 
of heavy beads! 
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She ran telling the matter to the 
heads of the hospital, and they, too, 
came wondering to see. Away they 
went inquiring as to who was this man 
and whence did he come and why and 
wherefore the chains on the frail, 
worn, old body. 


God often by seeming accident 
works His greatest designs. So said the 
famous priest-preacher Lacordaire, and 
indeed so it was on that Trinity Sun- 
day in Dublin City. For this old man 
of the morgue had on the night be- 
fore thought of removing the rusted 
chain and replacing it with a newer. 
Perhaps he did not feel up to it. Per- 
haps his angel guardian told him let it 
be. For without the chains today he 
might lie in a paupers’ field. By reason 
of the chains and his life and penances 
which were duly revealed, he rests be- 
neath a monument at Glasnevin, and 
there souls, sick and weary, seek out 
his grave and kneel to pray. 

His Holiness, Pope Pius the Twelfth, 
who speaks in these matters with the 
voice of Christ, has signed with his 
own hand the highest mandate of the 
Church, a papal decree, ordering that 
the life and virtues of this poor Irish 
workingman be examined in every de- 
tail, and meanwhile the faithful are to 
know and venerate the hitherto un- 
known shabby old man as a servant of 
God. 

e 

His name, it was learned, a bit on in 
the day that he fell and died, was Matt 
Talbot. He had poor lodgings in a 
house on Upper Rutland Street, where 
his sister came in now and then to 
“do” for him. He had been working 
till lately in a lumber yard in a district 
called Castle Forbes, though for some 
months in the year past he had been 
in the hospital. He was sixty-nine years 
of age. 


When the few, the very few, who 
knew him, heard of his death, they 
clothed the body in the brown habit 
of a Third Order Franciscan, and the 
good men of the Jesuit sodality paid 
for his simple coffin and burial. He 
was laid in Glasnevin cemetery be- 
neath a plain wooden marker. But 
God had not yet written finis to the 
life of Matt Talbot. 

There is no official record on how 
the story of Matt began to spread. 
Was it the neighbors? Was it the 
priests and nuns? Was it the parishi- 
oners of a half dozen churches which 
Matt frequented during life? 

No matter the ways and means, the 
prime mover in all and above all was 
the Holy Spirit of God. For the life 
of Matt Talbot is one that speaks to 
our times, to rich and poor, to Park 
Avenue and Skid Row, to saint and 
sinner, especially sinner, to the weak 
and the lazy and the unambitious, to 
sot and loafer and all slaves of evil 
habit and to all the great world of 
the uninhibited. 

It says — this life of Matt — it 
says: Come back. Be not afraid, it is 
I. It says: My grace is sufficient for 
thee. It says, as once the Spirit moved 
Augustine to say: These could do it; 
why cannot I? 

e 

Let us go back some forty years be- 
fore, when on a bad morning in Dub- 
lin, Matt stood before his favorite tav- 
ern and waited for a friend to pass him 
the good word. He had not been paid 
that week at his job; he was without a 
shilling to his name. Surely some one 
of his many cronies would stand him 
the price of a drink. 

For Matt was what the Dubliners of 
those days called a “proper bowsie” 
which in plain speech means a com- 
mon drunkard. He was then twenty- 
nine and he had been drinking since 
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the age of twelve, when as a boy he 
began to work with a liquor merchant 
and received part of his pay in slips 
or tokens. These could be cashed only 
at the bar. 

No need to speak here of alien mis- 
rule in the Ireland of those miserable 
times, which permitted sale of strong 
drink to a child of twelve. Enough to 
say that such was the case. 

Matt had drunk steadily on through 
the years until at twenty-nine he could 
be said never in sixteen years to have 
drawn a sober breath. Every penny he 
earned went across the bar. When he 
had no money he pawned his very 
shoes for liquor and staggered home in 
his socks. He was more than an addict. 
He was a confirmed alcoholic. He was 
an out and out souse. As the Dublin 
people of the time said, “‘a proper bow- 
sie.” 


To such a one, of course, drink is 
infinitely more than food or clothing, 
or father or mother, or wife or chil- 
dren; it is very life. He wakes in the 
night to drink. His first thought on ris- 
ing is how and where to find a “slug” 
to pick him up, and another to put him 
on his feet, and another and another. 
If the bottle is empty, he stumbles to 
the nearest bar, waiting till it opens, 
waiting with a fierce longing, with a 
craving of soul and body. 

For by-passing the fusil oil content 
and the creosote base of liquor, suffice 
to say that all alcohol stirs up a certain 
demand in the system, which demand 
is satisfied only by more alcohol, which 
makes, of course, for a vicious circle. 
The inner parts of the alcoholic crave 
drink like the parched earth craves 
water, and fact and figure, trite though 
they be, are proved by science and all 
too well borne out by experience. 

Neither reason nor religion, decency 
or common sense, health or honor, 


have any say in the matter unless the 
man himself wills to stop. He it is who 
must call a halt. And to the 600,000 
chronic alcoholics and the two million 
heavy drinkers in the States today (to 
say nothing of the rest of the world) 
God has given Matt Talbot to show 
that it can be done. 

But here in the year 1884 we have 
Matt on a Dublin corner hoping against 
hope that some hearty will treat him to 
a pint. He had bought enough for oth- 
ers, mind you, in these many years of 
good cheer; sure, someone would be 
along soon to return the favor. 

They came, right enough, in twos 
and threes, but with a nod or a greet- 
ing or a sidelong glance they passed 
him by; not a man-jack of them with 
the welcome word he so much want- 
ed to hear. Though they all went in at 
the pub, there was no one amongst 
them to call out: “Come in, lad, and 
have one against the weather.” He was 
left standing outside with his awful 
thirst. 

And thus it was, mayhap in desper- 
ation, mayhap in bitterness or sadness, 
that he turned his feet homewards and 
heavenwards. Though he might have 
wandered about a bit before going to 
the house, at any rate his mother in 
sixteen years had never seen him at this 
time of the day or in this condition. 


“Glory be to God,” exclaimed the 
good woman, “you’re home! And,” 
she added in utter bewilderment, 
“you’re sober!” 

“Aye, so,” said Matt, “I’m home and 
I’m sober.” 

He sat on the edge of the bed and 
stared at the cracks in the floor. 

“Mother,” he said, “I’m going to 
the priest and take the pledge.” 

The poor woman scarcely believed 
her ears, though like Monica, mother 
of another stray, the famed Augustine, 
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she long had prayed to see this day, 
the beads of her rosary worn smooth 
with her vigils. 

“Go, Matt,” she earnestly said, “in 
God’s name, go and take it.” 

Matt put on his bowler hat and 
started for the door, and there was joy 
amongst the angels as he went back 
into the street and began his slow walk 
to the church of the Holy Cross. 

“I go,” said Matt, “I go in the name 
of God.” 

At the church he got down on his 
knees and before a Father Kane he ut- 
tered the words of the pledge — the 
easiest thing in the world for a penitent 
to take and, as one writer observes, 
the hardest to keep. 

“Let ye not take it unless ye mean 
to keep it,” his mother had warned, 
and Matt, fearful of himself, took it 
for three months. 


But the devil was not to be foiled 
that easily. Matt was scarcely out of 
the church before the awful urge came 
over him again. He had been to con- 
fession, his first in three years, but he 
felt no cheer, nary a bit, nor peace nor 
happiness. He went home though all 
the devils of hell were tugging at his 
elbow to get him back to the saloon. 

Whether he slept that night is not 
known, but he was at Mass and Com- 
munion the next morning, the first of 
many, many mornings to come, though 
hell was raging about him and within 
him, sometimes letting its fury turn to 
coaxing and wheedling, sometimes to 
ridicule. “What harm, one little drink,” 
it would say, “sure, a man needs a lift 
in the morning. Come now, Matt, come 
in with the boys.” 

And again: “Ye poor idiot, and you 
thinkin’ ye’ll hold out against it for 
three months. Sure, man, you’re crack- 
ed.” 
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And again: “You'll lose your job, 
Matt, and you not handin’ in the checks 
at the pub as you’ve right to.” 

And still again: “A fine way to treat 
old friends, Matt Talbot, and you with 
money in your pocket to buy a thirsty 
lad a harmless pint.” 

On and on it went, day and night, 
and often Matt roamed the streets to 
find an open church where he might 
fight off temptation and at the same 
time avoid former boon companions. 
For there, indeed, lay the pitfall, and 
like all reformed drinkers, perhaps 
more so, Matt feared taking the first 
drink again as he feared the fires of 
hell. For the first might be the key 
to the past with all its evils ready to 
rush upon him once more and engulf 
him forever. ' 

“T’ll never last,” he told his mother, 
“Tll never keep the pledge three 
months.” 

“You'll keep it,” the mother prom- 
ised, “with God’s help you'll keep it.” 
And he kept it in spite of hell and 
temptation; he kept it by the grace of 
God and the help of Mary. He kept 
it for forty-one years. 

Now there are those who have gone 
a lifetime without taking a drop, and 
there are others who have foresworn 
drink and persevered in the resolve, 
and there are others still who use liquor 
sparingly, and there is finally the aver- 
age man who can take it or leave it 
alone. Yet few of these are therefore 
necessarily saints. 


In Matt Talbot’s case it may be said 
that the devil literally drove him to 
sanctity, and that by reason of liquor; 
for few prodigals who have ever come 
back from the far country, the dim, 
dismal bourne of the alcoholic, have 
undergone the fierce struggle which 
this poor, half-lettered workman must 
suffer to keep his promise to God. For 
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he saw but one way to win through— 
the hard way, the way of the cross, 
the way of prayer and penance. 

Henceforth these must be the watch- 
words of his life, penance and prayer, 
and he plunged into prayer as a man 
rushing from a blazing forest hurls 
himself into saving waters. He prayed 
in his room till late at night; he rose 
before the dawn to pray; he prayed in 
the church every morning, hearing two 
Masses and, when he could, receiving 
Holy Communion. He moved to a 
small room of his own where he could 
be alone to pray and do penance. He 
prayed at his work, often openly and 
unashamed. He prayed when the An- 
gelus sounded, standing bareheaded 
and with hands folded while the oth- 
ers munched their spare dinners and 
watched him. ; 

On more than one occasion the dev- 
il took revenge. Once in front of the 
Jesuit church Matt felt a violent blow 
though no one was near him. Again, 
and years later at that, he felt himself 
dragged backward when he was about 
to go to the altar rail. He grew numb 
and afraid and suddenly the awful 
urge for drink came over him as in 
times past. He hastened out and went 
to another church but the same thing 
was happening, and again at a third, the 
Pro-Cathedral. Finally at ten o’clock 
(it was a Sunday morning) he saw 
that he was before the church of St. 
Francis Xavier, but the violence and 


confusion were still raging around him, 
and almost in despair he fell down on 
the steps of the church and threw out 
his arms in the form of a cross. 

Now, no doubt, even in Catholic 
Ireland it would scarcely be a com- 
mon sight to see a man in his wits 
lying prone on a church porch, and 
the passers-by looked at him in pity 
or contempt, for the lot of them must 
have judged him either drunk or crazy. 
But Matt was neither; in terrible an- 
guish of soul he was throwing himself 
helpless upon the mercy of God, and 
the temptation passed the while he 
went into Mass and Holy Communion. 

After his conversion Matt began to 
wear two pins crossed on the cuff of 
his coat to remind him while he worked 
of the cross of Christ; the pins, old and 
rusted, were still on the sleeve the 
morning he died. He gave up tobacco 
as he had given up the liquor. He gave 
up meat three days a week. Later he 
lived on bread and bitter tea with per- 
haps a bite of meat on Sundays and 
one or the other week-day. Fridays 
and Lent he kept a black fast as well 
as through the month of June. 

When his three months of self-prov- 
ing had passed, he again took the 
pledge, but this time for a year. After 
that he took it for life. 


Next month, in a concluding article, 
Matt Talbot’s way of life, after he took 
his perpetual pledge, will be described. 





Awaiting the Truth 
Certainly Norway, Finland and Iceland must be counted among missionary 
countries. In Norway there are less than 5000 Catholics in a population of 
over 3,000,000. There are only 39 priests, of whom 12 are Norwegians. 


In Finland there are just 2000 Catholics, looked after by eight priests. The 


total population is 4,000,000. 


In Iceland there are only 145,000 inhabitants, but of these only 450 are 
Catholic. There are eight priests, of whom two are natives of Iceland. 
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Pro Marriage ) init 


Donald F. Miller 


On Dating With Divorced Persons 


Problem: You have stated that it is sinful for Catholics to date with di- 
vorced persons, whether they are Catholic or not. What do you mean by 
“dating” in this connection? I go out once in a while with an old friend who 
is divorced, chiefly because I know that she is lonely and because we can 
enjoy a show and a meal and chat together. I would not consider myself to 
be really keeping company with her. Am I doing wrong? 

Solution: There is so much opportunity for dating divorced persons in a 
country where divorce is common, and so much loose and wrong thinking 
about the subject, that it is well to set down in clear language the rules that 
every loyal Catholic (and every Christian who accepts Christ’s condemnation 
of divorce) must follow in this regard. 

1. It is certainly mortally sinful to keep steady company with any di- 
vorced person whose marriage had all the appearance of being valid and 
sacramental. Catholics must remember that the marriage of two Protestants 
before a minister or a judge or a justice of the peace, is a valid and sacra- 
mental marriage. Therefore they may not keep company with such as these 
after they have been divorced, any more than they may keep company with 
a divorced Catholic who was married by a priest. 

2. “Keeping company” in this connection does not necessarily mean dat- 
ing a divorced person as much as once or twice or three times a week (ob- 
viously a mortal sin). To go out “once in a while” but with some regularity 
with a divorced person, for the sake of a good time, or because one of the 
persons is lonely, is also seriously wrong. No one would doubt 
(i.e., no one with a Christian conscience) that it is wrong to go out “once 
in a while” with a wife who is still living with her husband. Well, even if 
she has separated and been divorced from her husband, she is still bound to 
him by a vow of fidelity. Moreover, going out “once in a while” with a di- 
vorced person is entering into an unnecessary occasion of 1) falling in love 
with a person one cannot validly marry; 2) falling into sins of impurity; 
3) falling into the sin of attempting a marriage that cannot be valid. 

3. What about single dates with divorced persons? Even in accepting a 
single date with a known divorced person, a Catholic would do wrong un- 
less there were some special reason or circumstances that made it appear to 
everybody as something other than the kind of date that might lead to more 
dates and love and attempted marriage or sin. Such circumstances are rare 
and unusual, and even when they are present there is danger. The worst thing 
that can happen to a Catholic is to enter an invalid marriage. The only sure 
way to make such a thing impossible is not to accept any dates with divorced 
persons, or, if one has been ignorant or deceived about the divorce, to stop 
seeing the person as soon as it becomes known. 
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who spent ten years in Brazil. 


Joseph Elworthy 


QO rraanp I'd say that one 
of the questions most frequently asked 
a missionary returning from anywhere 
in South America is, “What about the 
persecution of Protestants down there, 
especially in Columbia?” That’s a large 
order for one who spent all his time in 
Brazil and whose knowledge of Colum- 
bia is limited to a short flight over it 
along the Venezuelan border some 
twelve years ago. 


Many books have been written about — 


South America, in particular about the 
Amazon valley. Some of them are ex- 
cellent; others have capitalized on the 
fact that few outside of the valley 
know anything about it, and some of 
their wildest fantasies go unchallenged. 

An Englishman who had lived a long 
time in the town of Santarem, about 
five hundred. miles up the Amazon, 
once told me how some of his fellow- 
countrymen made the long trip from 
England to Santarem at the mouth of 
the Tapajoz river, ostensibly for mak- 
ing explorations into the wild hinter- 
land of Brazil. For three weeks their 
ship lay docked along the wharf of 
Santarem, while the crew made sever- 
al short trips into the nearby jungle. 
Then they set sail for home and pro- 


Protestantism in South America 


Much of what appears in print about the difficulties of Protestants 
in Central and South America is written by persons who have never 
been there. Here are the calm observations on the situation of one 


duced a big book on the jungles of the 
Amazon. 

On another occasion an American 
flyer recounted to us how he had once 
made a trip overland from Rio de Jan- 
eiro to Manaus. He and his party had 
to stop overnight in a small town along 
the route. This was back in the early 
thirties. He spent the night with the 
local priest, and during the course of 
the conversation the missionary told 
him how the people were all upset 
about a book that had been written - 
a short time before by an Italian avi- 
ator. He had recently completed an air 
journey through most of South Amer- 
ca. On his return to his native country 
he had written a best-selling account of 
his trip. To embellish the story he re- 
lated how he had stopped at this par- 
ticular town to refuel, and so hostile 
were the wild natives that his crew had 
to hold them at bay with machine-guns 
while the tanks were filled. The people 
were rightly incensed because they 
were neither wild nor natives in the 
Brazilian sense of the term. 

With these experiences in mind I 
do not propose in any way to answer 
the question originally stated at the 
beginning of this article. But I would 
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like to record my personal impressions 
and recollections of Protestantism in 
the area in which I lived for ten years. 


It is nearly twelve years ago that the 
first American Redemptorists arrived 
in the Amazon valley of Brazil. In the 
city of Manaus, which is the heart of 
the valley, we learned that some of the 
Catholic priests there were deeply con- 
cerned with the inroads of Protestant- 
ism in this Catholic land. We were fresh 
from the United States, where there is 
no outstanding majority of any reli- 
gion, and therefore we were not especi- 
ally impressed, We saw thousands of 
souls who were not being attended to 
because of the lack of priests. To our- 
selves we said: “Let’s get busy and do 
something for them.” 

Later on we were in a better posi- 
tion to appreciate the attitude of these 
priests. But that appreciation came on- 
ly with time as we observed and learned 
the language and customs of our tem- 
porarily adopted country. This was a 
Catholic country without a doubt. 
Ever since the day of its discovery four 
centuries ago its history was intimate- 
_ ly tied up with Catholicism. For some 
hundreds of years Catholicism had 
been the state religion. Ceremonies of 
state were begun with Mass; happy 
elected officials still gather in ancient 
cathedrals to assist at a solemn Te 
Deum. 


Crucifixes still are affixed to the 
walls of courtrooms and other public 
centers. Statues of the Sacred Heart 
and the Blessed Mother and the saints 
still are erected in public squares. Re- 
ligious processions are held in the 
streets and solemn ceremonies are 
opened and closed in the open air, be- 
cause no church on earth could hold 
the vast number of Brazilians who 
flock to such affairs. 
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State occasions are usually graced 
by the presence of some member of the 
hierarchy. Even in the remotest ham- 
lets where there is a resident priest he 
is called upon to assist, for instance, 
at the installation of newly elected of- 
ficials. 

The sacrament of baptism has al- 
ways been closely associated with the 
social structure of the family. It is a 
disgrace for a Brazilian to admit that 
he has never been baptized, to admit 
that while he -has parents he has no 
godparents. As a matter of fact, the 
godparents often play an important 
role in the future of their godchildren. 

We arrived in Manaus, inland from 
the Atlantic one thousand miles, in the 
middle of the war in 1943. The only 
way to reach there at that time was by 
air. Nazi submarines had cut off all 
international shipping and only an oc- 
casional Brazilian ship made the per- 
ilous trip. 


Manaus is in the heart of the jungle. 
It is a city of some 100,000 people. Go 
out from Manaus in any direction for 
a thousand miles and you will find no 
other so-called city that can compare 
to it in size. 

Its inhabitants stared at us as though 
we were from Mars. We conformed to 
the local custom of wearing our reli- 
gious habits on the street, but perched 
on our heads were sailor straws and 
panama hats. Besides that, we all tow- 
ered over the small Brazilians. Men 
would look at and handle the rosary at 
our cincture and ask us boldly if we 
were Catholics. At first we were mysti- 
fied at the apparent unacceptance of 
us by the natives. The people knew we 
were Americans. The Bishop welcomed 
us publicly. We lived with some Ital- 
ian Capuchins. Later on we learned 
why the people were so slow in real- 
izing that we too were Catholic priests. 
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The reason was this: American 
Protestant missionaries up and down 
the river had been telling the people 
that America was prosperous because 
it was Protestant. The Brazilians natur- 
ally drew the conclusion that, since all 
Americans were rich, therefore they 
were Protestant. 

One Brazilian priest asked us in all 
seriousness: “Why doesn’t your presi- 
dent keep Protestant missionaries from 
coming to Brazil?” Our answer was: 
“It would be easier for your president 
to keep them out.” But Brazilians do 
resent the fact that many Americans 
are in their country and are preaching 
a faith at variance with theirs. 

American sisters came to the Ama- 
zon valley in 1947. The Bishop of 
Manaus was overjoyed. He said: “Now 
America is making restitution for the 
Protestant money that is winning 

_many Catholics over to a false reli- 
gion.” 


I still vividly remember the story a 
certain Manuel Leorne told me. At the 
time of the story he was living far 
up the Rio Jurua, one of the long trib- 
utaries of the Amazon. One bright day 
a boat pulled up to his landing. A 
stranger, to all appearances an Amer- 
ican, made the long climb up the river 
bank to his simple hut. After the usual 
amenities, the American asked Manuel 
if he could have a place to spend the 
night. His wife was sick aboard the 
boat and could not possibly travel any 
farther. 

If the Brazilians have one virtue it 
certainly is hospitality. They know how 
to be gracious hosts and their home, no 
matter whether it be a straw-hut in the 
middle of the jungle or a splendid pal- 
ace in the city, is the guest’s as long as 
he cares to stay. It doesn’t matter how 
many there are in his party, one or 
ten. Somehow or other, the host will 


find space for all the hammocks need- 
ed. 

So in keeping with his country’s fine 
tradition, Manuel bowed and with a 
graceful gesture bade his guest wel- 
come. “A casa e sua, senhor.” “My 
house is yours.” 

The American’s wife was made com- 
fortable, and after a demitasse of black 
coffee, the host and guest began a lit- 
tle conversation. Suddenly the Ameri- 
can spied a cheap print of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus on the rude wall. With 
a brusqueness typically American he 
sailed into Manuel for his superstition 
in “adoring” such false images. 

Now I have heard eloquent sermons 
in several languages, but few of them 
could compare with the eloquence of 
Manuel as he proceeded to lace this 
boorish foreigner for daring to deride 
his faith. Manuel was no theologian 
and he could just about read and write. 
He was no saint, but he loved his faith, 
and now that love broke out in its de- 
fense. 

“I may be an ignorant caboclo in 
the wild jungles of the Amazon, but I 
am not so dumb as to believe that that 
piece of paper with the image of the 
Sacred Heart on it is anything more 
than just a piece of paper. I know that. 
But it is a picture of the divine Son of 
God whom I adore in His heaven. 
Don’t you have a picture of your good 
mother and father on the walls of your 
home? Don’t you respect these pictures 
because they are the images of your 
beloved parents? When you salute your 
country’s flag you know that actually 
the flag is only a piece of cloth, but it 
does represent your country and you 
respect it, don’t you? Now don’t come 
into my house and make fun of my be- 
liefs. Get out and take your wife with 
you.” 

You can imagine what an offense 
that American had committed in the 
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eyes of Manuel to cause him to turn 
him and his sick wife out of his home. 

On another occasion this same Man- 
uel Leorne had to refute a Protestant 
minister who on a public street had 
impugned the purity of the Blessed 
Mother. What he said was reminiscent 
of what we had learned in our dog- 
matic theology, namely, that Mary was 
always a virgin, before, during, and 
after the birth of her Divine Son, Jesus 
Christ. 


Do the Protestants in Brazil enjoy 
freedom of religion? Yes, an unquali- 
fied yes. There was a Protestant min- 
ister in Coari before the Redemptor- 
ists arrived there in 1944. He was a 
Brazilian and a Baptist without in- 
hibitions. He was aggressive in a quiet 
way, and with the people he was suav- 
ity itself, He started a school in his 
home for both day-scholars and board- 
ers. The people were thrilled, and a 
number of families from the jungle were 
easily persuaded to send their children 
to this school. I suppose they were well 
taken care of physically, but they were 
not allowed to practice their religion, 
which, naturally, was Catholic. The 
day-scholars obviously were not under 
his control except during class time. 

He organized a beneficent society for 
medical aid, which was a good pro- 
ject. The people who joined paid him 
a dime a month, and when they were 
sick they could get their medicine from 
him for half-price. I must confess, he 
did visit his “patients” assiduously. I 
remember one old lady who told me 
how he had insistently invited her to 
attend his church and how she, in 
gratitude for the medicine she received 
from him, fulfilled his request. But, she 
added, the tears were streaming down 
her face as she did so. 

One day the Protestants started a 
high school and they were indignant 
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that we quoted canon law to our par- 
ishioners, forbidding them to attend a 
non-Catholic school. They carried their 
indignation so far as to publish an ar- 
ticle in the paper in Manaus attacking 
the Redemptorists as enemies of prog- 
ress. Yet at the very time we had a 
high school of our own. 

Later on this same minister became 
involved in politics. He had a certain 
following even among Catholics. We 
couldn’t compete with him there be- 
cause we stayed strictly out of poli- 
tics. Currently he has resigned from 
the ministry or was separated from it 
by higher authorities in his sect. He is 
now trying to run for state deputy and 
he would like the people to believe 
that he is no longer a Protestant. 

During his term as local minister 
he received aid from all levels of gov- 
ernment. How he could receive so 
much from them for the little good that 
he did do, certainly more than we re- 
ceived, was always a mystery to us. 
Obviously he was not discriminated 
against because of his religion. 


Manaus is the “metropolis” of the 
Amazon valley. There are a number 
of American Protestant ministers 
there and a good number of their Bra- 
zilian counterparts. They have some 
churches, and a few schools. In gen- 
eral, relations between them and Cath- 
olics are peaceful. One incident to the 
contrary comes to my mind. The Bap- 
tists, and I believe they are the larg- 
est Protestant denomination in Brazil, 
staged a national or regional conven- 
tion in Manaus. Delegates came from 
far and near, and generous publicity 
was given them in the newspapers. No 
one in Manaus paid much attention. 
“Live and let live” is their motto. 

All went well until, in a moment of 
exaltation, they decided to stage an 
open air meeting. That wasn’t too bad 
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until word got out that the rally was 
to be held in a public square that had 
been dedicated to the Immaculate Con- 
ception and had been the scene of 
many a Catholic ceremony. As far as 
numbers go, the Baptists would have 
had no need to hold a meeting in the 
public square. Catholics did have the 
need, because there are few churches 
in the world that can hold as many as 
50,000 people and they are not in Bra- 
zil. Truthfully, I must say that I al- 
ways had a lurking suspicion that they 
wanted to see how far they could push 
their luck. 

For years Protestants have had their 
churches in Manaus and, so far as I 
know, they have never been forbidden 
to practice their religion in them. But 
the Catholics deeply resented the usual 
type of insulting language the Prot- 
estants used concerning their devotion 
to the Blessed Mother of God. The 
Protestants must live up to their name, 
and protest they do in Brazil loudly 
and strongly against Mary. As one 
Catholic Brazilian said on this occa- 
sion: “When anyone calls my mother 
a name, he is in for a fight; the same 
holds good for anyone who insults the 
Blessed Mother.” And no one can 
blame him, for he lives in a land that 
is dotted with shrines and churches 
and chapels dedicated to the Mother 
of Jesus Christ. 


Before the Baptists could assemble, 
the square was filled with Catholics all 
of whom joined in saying the rosary. 
When the Baptists arrived they went 
peaceably enough to another plaza 
and held their meeting. Some hot 
bloods among the Catholics threw a 
few stones, but aside from a few 
scratches no great bodily injury was 
done. One of the more prominent Bra- 
zilians among the Baptists stood his 
ground bravely or foolishly, depending 


on your viewpoint, yelling to the mob: 
“The constitution gives us freedom of 
religion.” Back came an answer from 
one of the “ignorant” Catholics: “Free- 
dom, yes; but not license.” A pretty 
good distinction from one who hadn’t 
got beyond the third grade. 


Belem is one of Brazil’s seaports. It 
is at the mouth of the Amazon and it 
has nearly a quarter of a million in 
population. Three years ago sixteen 
Redemptorists gave a city-wide mission 
there for two months. The missions 
and the missionaries were never at- 
tacked directly in the secular press. 
But almost every day there was an 
article or two in one or the other of 
the newspapers published by Prot- 
estants, who, with righteous indigna- 
tion so-called, inveighed against abuses 
in the Catholic Church. Some of the 
articles were scurrilous. Certainly the 
Protestants had no inhibitions, and 
freedom of the press was undoubtedly 
theirs. 

A moment ago, I asked if the Prot- 
estants were allowed to practice their 
religion in Brazil. I think I have suf- 
ficiently demonstrated that they do. 
They are a very small minority of the 
total population, but a vociferous one. 
Considering the explosiveness of the 
Latin temperament, I often wonder if 
they do not push their luck too far. 
They should remember that Brazil is 
still a Catholic country, 97% so, and 
it ill behooves them to abuse the toler- 
ation that has been meted out to them 
so far! 

There is one thing which I must re- 
late. There is no doubt that Prot- 
estantism is making a big play for 
Brazil. American ministers are going 
there in great numbers. Sixty-two land- 
ed in Belem with their families on one 
boat. What I have to relate now, I 
have heard on the authority of two 
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prominent Brazilian Redemptorist 
missionaries, and of a third man who 
was formerly the first Amazonian to 
become a Baptist minister. He has 
since returned to the religion of his 
fathers. 

The three of them were telling us 
how there is a secret movement 
among Protestants called “Actio pro 
clero.” Young girls are recruited to 
prey with their feminine wiles on lone- 
ly Catholic priests and, after having 
secured their capitulation to unchasti- 
ty, they woo them to Protestantism 
with the promise of a teaching posi- 
tion or work in the ministry. I hope 
to God it isn’t true, but if it is, it is 
the work of the devil. His work will 
never prosper. 

Just a final word to Protestants. One 
of the strong points of Latin faith, in 
common with the rest of the world, is 
their great devotion to Mary, God’s 
mother. The Protestants come to Bra- 
zil with the Bible in their hands, as 
though Brazil didn’t have the Bible 
long before Protestantism began to be. 


They attack the Latins’ devotion to 
Mary, as though she were the incarna- 
tion of the devil himself. They forget 
to read in their own Bibles the words 
of praise that God addressed to the 
Blessed Virgin through the instrumen- 
tality of the archangel Gabriel centur- 
ies ago: “Hail, full of grace, blessea 
art thou among women and blessed is 
the fruit of thy womb, Jesus.” By no 
manner of means do they wish to be 
included amongst those about whom 
Mary herself prophesied: “Behold, all 
generations shall call me blessed.” 

It is my firm belief that Mary has 
spread the long mantle of her protec- 
tion over the people in Brazil, even 
though they have few opportunities to 
receive the sacraments of their Church 
due to the lack of priests. She has had 
their unswerving loyalty through the 
centuries. If the battle does shape up 
as a choice between Protestantism and 
the religion that gives them the purest 
and fairest of creatures, Mary, I per- 
sonally have no doubt about the out- 
come. 


On the Beat 


Every city and town in America is echoing the complaint of New York 
City’s police commissioner that the flabbergasting rise in crime is due in no 
small measure to the need for more foot policemen “on the beat.” Everywhere 
the cry “Cheese it for the cop!” has vanished because he goes by in an auto 
before it can be raised. “Take it easy” has disappeared from the vocabulary 
of the bad actor because he knows the cops are checking parking meters or 
directing traffic. It is rare for a hoodlum to see a policeman except in an 
automobile. There are kids in every neighborhood who have never seen a 


policeman walking. 


The strongest agent of law enforcement used to be the foot patrolman. 
He had to be vigilant, tough, always near and always a triple-threat man. The 
sense of comfortable aloofness that comes with riding in an auto was not in 
him. His view of what was going on in the neighborhood was not that of a 
swiftly moving tourist. He never had the illusion that police duty meant an 
exciting experience on the flying carpet of Bagdad. He had one complete 


proof that he was on the force — his feet hurt. 


Information 
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Problems of Professional People 


The Catholic Lawyer and Divorce Cases 


Problem: May a Catholic lawyer take the case of a person—especially a 
Catholic—trying to secure a civil divorce? 

Solution: Many Catholic lawyers are confronted with this problem, partic- 
ularly nowadays, when divorce is becoming so common in our land, even 
among Catholics. To answer this question adequately, several distinctions 
must be made. 


If the petitioner is not validly married in the sight of God and of the 
Catholic Church, the lawyer may accept the case, because in that event he is 
simply aiding toward the ending of a union that is not a true marriage. Thus, 
the client may be a Catholic who had contracted an invalid marriage before 
a magistrate or a non-Catholic clergyman and now, with the approval of 
Church authorities, is seeking freedom from the civil handicap toward enter- 
ing a valid marriage. Or the petitioner may be a non-Catholic whose present 
marriage is certainly invalid because of a previous bond (ended in the di- 
vorce court), who is now desirous of obtaining another divorce. The Catholic 
lawyer may take this case, also, on the ground that the man is better off 
when he is separated from a woman who is not actually his wife than when 
he is living with her. However, it is generally better for a good Catholic 
lawyer to have nothing to do with such undesirable characters. 

Sometimes, too, the Church grants a Catholic permission to enter a plea 
for divorce because the ecclesiastical authorities intend to use the extraor- 
dinary power granted them by Christ to dissolve the bond of a valid marriage. 
This can occur in three instances—the Pauline privilege (when the marriage 
was between two unbaptized persons, one of whom was later baptized), a 
marriage between two baptized persons which has never been consummated, 
and a marriage between a baptized person and one who was not baptized. At 
times, too, the Church even allows a married person to secure a civil divorce 
for the sake of financial security, though with the understanding that there 
will be no attempt at another marriage. When the Church grants such per- 
missions, the Catholic lawyer may take the case. 

However, the crucial problem occurs when the marriage is valid, and there 
is reason to suspect that if the divorce is granted, there will be an attempt 
at another marriage by one or both of the parties. Unfortunately, this is the 
usual situation when a divorce is sought at the present day. If a lawyer un- 
dertakes to plead for a divorce in such circumstances he is cooperating ma- 
terially toward the future (sinful) “marriage.” 


Some Catholic lawyers seem to have no qualms of conscience in pleading 
such a case. Others believe that they may take a case when the parties are 
non-Catholics, but not when they are Catholics. These lawyers are mistaken. 
Ordinarily a lawyer may not plead for a divorce in these circumstances be- 
cause, as was just stated, this would be material cooperation toward an in- 
valid marriage. However, since the cooperation is only material, the lawyer 
may take the case if otherwise he would have to suffer some great harm— 
for example, if he would be discharged from the firm in which he hopes to 
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make a career. But the mere fact that he desires the fee is not justification. 
His answer in most cases, whether the petitioner be a Catholic or a non- 
Catholic, is that his religious principles will not allow him to take the case. 


Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., S.T.D., LL.D., 
Dean, School of Sacred Theology, 
Catholic University of America. 


>> POINTS of FRICTION 


Louis G. Miller 
Confraternity Clashes 


“I was a member of the Rosary Confraternity in my parish,” writes Mrs. 
X, “but I dropped out a few months ago, and I don’t mind telling you why. 
I simply can’t stand Mrs. Z. She was the head of the committee I was asked 
to serve on, and the things she said and did really got under my skin. So I 
simply took the easy way out and quit the whole business.” 


The case of Mrs. X is not an unusual one; there are many people who thus 
leave useful organizations because of their real or fancied inability to get 
along with certain individuals. One cannot but feel a certain sadness at the 
good that is left undone because of this fact. And the sadness is intensified 
by the realization that the rupture in human relations could have been avoid- 
ed with a little understanding and good will. 


First of all, it may be regarded as inevitable that in any given group of 
people, antipathies will arise. God makes no two personalities alike, and in a 
group of twenty people there will be as many different shadings of tempera- 
ment and differences of outlook and attitude. Add to these the faults and 
failings to which all human creatures are prone, and it can readily be seen 
that to expect perfect harmony and agreement in a group is to expect the 
impossible. 

To run away from a useful organization or society mer-ly because of these 
temperamental differences is (let us be frank) to be somewhat of a coward 
and a weakling. If everyone acted thus, no good of any kind would ever be 
accomplished. 


What about cases in which one is not only temperamentally opposed to the 
leadership, but is in actual disagreement with its policies? We repeat, if it is 
a useful organization (such as the Rosary Confraternity, about which our 
original case was concerned), it is better to stick with it. Try to change and 
modify the policies if it seems best, but in a spirit of give and take, and with 
willingness to submit to the will of the majority. If enough new members 
join, and stay with it, outmoded policies can in time be changed. But noth- 
ing is effected if members, because of a disagreement or temperamental dif- 
ference, quit in a huff. 


There is potential friction in every group; only true charity can overcome 


it. 
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‘i 4th of July, being the 
day on which the Declaration of In- 
dependence was signed, immediately 
calls to mind the story of a man bear- 
ing the rather unusual name of Blab- 
ber. Blabber was a patriot, a deep and 
dedicated patriot like the founding fa- 
thers, who felt firmly and almost fierce- 
ly that eternal vigilance was the price 
of America’s freedom. 

Blabber was not the kind of man 
who could come upon a stream of wa- 
ter, even though it were ever so small, 
flowing through a crack in the dike that 
kept the ocean in its place and away 
from the cities and the farms, without 
immediately jamming his finger into 
the crack to hold back the ocean and 
crying out for help at the top of his 
voice. 

What I mean by this is that Blabber 
kept a wide open eye on the dike that 
held back the waters of tyranny and 
oppression, whether political or reli- 
gious, and always had a finger ready 
to plug up any hole through which 
such a flood might come. He was an 
alert one, all right, a one hundred per- 
cent American, a man who could ap- 
preciate the meaning of the 4th of 
July. 

Now, there was one thing that Blab- 
ber wanted to do more than anything 
else in the whole world. That one thing 


Away With The Saints! 


This story never happened. But it’s like many things that have hap- 
pened and are happening in America, where the bogey-man of union 
of Church and State makes some men do foolish and funny things. 


was the removal of the name “saint” 
from the cities that possessed so 
strange a title. Examples were St. 
Paul, St. Louis, San Antonio (St. An- 
thony), St. Joseph and San Francisco 
(St. Francis). There were many oth- 
ers. But these were enough to prove 
to those who doubted, how honey- 
combed even the marketplaces of the 
country were with those things that 
belonged only in church and how far 
the infiltration of religion had gone in- 
to the very heart of the nation. 

Blabber had nothing against saints. 
He did not believe in them, that’s all. 
In fact he did not quite know what 
they were all about. He was like the 
man who met a sister for the first time 
in his life. In his excitement this man 
did not know whether he should shake 
hands with the nun, bow from the 
waist or genuflect. He compromised by 
addressing her as “madam.” Blabber 
was pretty much in the same predica- 
ment. He knew that saints had some- 
thing to do with statues. But if you 
were to ask him if the statues repre- 
sented people who once upon a time 
had lived even as he was living him- 
self, he would have been at a loss to 
answer you. 

He did know this much, however, 
that saints and religion were intimately 
connected. Saints had no business in. 
city halls, senate chambers, polling 
booths and political meetings. Saints 
were primarily the property of church- 
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es. Well, then, let them stay in church. 
They had no right mixing in with the 
affairs of state. Church and state did 
not belong together. 

There was one celebrated example 
in the United States of the Church 
and State getting a little bit too close 
together. That example was the effort 
put out in some quarters to have a 
certain religion take over the public 
school system. This was to be done, 
first, by quietly packing public school 
buses with parochial children, and sec- 
ondly, by prohibiting all parochial 
children from attending public schools. 
Fortunately the danger was seen in 
time and the necessary steps taken to 
avert it. Americanism won out. 

The same danger, thought Blabber, 
existed in this matter of naming cities 
after saints. What did cities and saints 
have in common? Cities were the pos- 
session of the American people, not 
of the Church. Cities were the proper- 
ty of all the American people, not of 
just a few American people professing 
a particular religious creed. 

. Creeds had their place. But not as 
dictators for the naming of cities. Let 
them ring bells, have processions (as 
long as they do not slow up traffic) 
and wear vestments if that is their de- 
sire. But let them stay clear of affairs 
which are none of their business. They 
just get in the way. Men trip over 
them. 


Blabber saw in this rather wide- 
spread practice of naming cities after 
saints a small plot. It was only a small 
plot. But so was the stream a small 
stream that poured through the dike 
and eventually became a flood because 
there was no one handy or no one 
interested enough to stick his finger in 
the crack until the damage could be 
repaired. If you let people get away 
with one small thing that touches their 


liberty, it is not long until all their 
freedom is gone. And they wonder 
how it happened. It happened that way 
in Russia and in Germany. At least 
Blabber had read in a magazine arti- 
cle that it happened that way in Ger- 
many and in Russia. 


The plot was this. 

The religious sect that believed in 
saints had given the names of its saints 
to the great cities of the country at a 
moment when the citizens of these com- 
munities were asleep. They had been 
lulled into a feeling of false security. 
They had been led to believe that there 
was nothing to be afraid of either in 
the tenets or in the number of mem- 
bers of the sect. These people, it was 
said, had fought in every American 
war from the revolutionary to the Kor- 
ean; they had a larger number of men, 
proportionately speaking, in the serv- 
ice of the country in the second world 
war than there had been of any other 
religion; they had produced great 
statesmen, educators, athletes, actors 
and scientists in America from its very 
beginning. 

In short, they had tricked the citi- 
zens into letting down their guard by 
a parade of facts that could not be 
denied. They proved without a shadow 
of doubt that they were and always 
had been patriotic Americans. The mo- 
ment the guard was down, the saints 
were fastened to the cities. The citi- 
zens woke up one morning to find 
themselves living under the civic pat- 
ronage of St. Cloud, Corpus Christi 
and St. Meinrad. It was a resounding 
victory for those who were not too 
wary of the union of Church and 
State. It was a crack in the dike that 
nobody was noticing. Something had 
to be done. 

Now, let it be understood at once 
that Blabber was not a mean man. 
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There was not a malicious bone in his 
body. When he met a priest on the 
train, he talked to him (without going 
so far as to address him as “Father,” 
of course) as he would have talked to 
any other man. He was definitely 
against burning down churches and 
closing orphanages run by sisters. He 
made his contributions to the Little 
Sisters of the Poor. No, by no means 
could Blabber be called a dyed-in-the- 
wool bigot. He was just an American, 
jealously on the defensive when it came 
to the prerogatives of America, chief 
of which was America’s freedom. Not 
even a Church had a right to make an 
attack on that. And he, Blabber, 
would see to it personally, if necessary, 
that no such attack should ever suc- 
ceed. 


Blabber decided to do something 
about the cities named after saints. 
He would either have the names chang- 
ed or he would remove the saint part 
of the name. How would he do this? 
For a long time he turned over vari- 
ous ideas in his mind. He consulted 
with all who were interested in saving 
and keeping America for Americans. 
The result of all his thought and con- 
sultation was the resolution to write a 
tract. He would put out a pamphlet 
warning the American people of the 
danger that was encompassing them. 
They were being taken over by the 
saints without their even knowing it. 
If their cities were named after saints, 
what was to prevent the sect to whom 
the saints belonged from taking over 
the cities entirely sometime in the fu- 
ture? Where, then, would be separa- 
tion of Church and State? 

What a sensation Blabber’s tract 
turned out to be. 

“Wake up, America,” it cried out. 
“Hannibal is at your gates. Caesar has 
crossed the Rubicon. The siege of the 


saints has begun. The battle already 
has been joined. Who will win? Will 
it be America? Or will it be the saints? 
The outcome of the battle is in your 
hands. You are the minute men of the 
twentieth century, the heroes of Lex- 
ington and Concord, of the Argonne 
and the Normandy beachhead come 
back to life. To arms!” 


The effect of the tract was extraor- 
dinary. Not even Gone with the Wind 
had sold more copies. Printing presses 
could not keep up with the demand. 
Daily papers and national magazines 
carried full articles not only on the 
tract but also on Blabber’s patriotism. 
The government was in favor of strik- 


_ing a new medal for him, not unlike 


the Congressional Medal of Honor. 
Translations of the tract were made in 
almost every modern language. The 
library of Congress secured a copy for 
its permanent files. A strong move- 
ment arose supporting Blabber for 
president. The slogan suggested for his 
campaign was “Down with the Saints.” 
Then the trouble began. 


It was one thing to call out in a 
pamphlet for the cities to change their 
names. But it was another thing to 
get them to act on the proposal. There 
was the difficulty of a false loyalty to 
a name. People said that their city 
bore the name of: St. Louis or St. 
Paul for so long a time that they had 
grown attached to the name, and that 
too, even though they did not like 
saints. Certain mutterings began to be 
heard avainst Blabber when he stood 
on a platform to give a speech or in- 
truded himself in the privacy of a 
front room by means of television. 

There was another difficulty. Not 
only were cities named after saints, 
but prosverous and long honored busi- 
nesses throughout the country like- 
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wise were named after saints. Some of 
these businesses did not take kindly 
to the Blabber ultimatum that they 
change their name. At first it was 
thought that there were some of the 
members of the saint-sect hidden in 
these businesses and spear-heading the 
opposition to Blabber’s call to arms. 
After a thorough and secret investiga- 
tion it was found that the main oppo- 
nents were freemasons or people of no 
religion at all. They were simple 
Americans, not 100% perhaps, but 
still Americans who had drawn their 
substance from the soil of freedom and 
who had no intention of being pushed 
around even by a man with a person- 
ality and a following like that of Blab- 
ber. 

There was the example of the rail- 
road known as “The Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad.” 
Blabber wanted the authorities of this 
line to remove the word saint from be- 
fore the word Paul. He wanted the 
company to be renamed “The Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Paul and Pacific Rail- 
road.” He said that railroads and 
saints had nothing in common and that 
if public carriers tolerated and even 
promoted religion in their business, it 
would not be long before the govern- 
ment would be doing the very same 
thing. 


The railroad did not like Blabber’s 
advice. Its officials refused adamantly 
to take the saint away from Paul. So 
Blabber sent out squads of his dedi- 
cated followers to remove the name 
by force from box cars, locomotives 
and time tables. The railroad respond- 
ed by organizing its own forces. A 
series of pitched battles took place. 
But the railroad finally won out, and no 
further effort was made to deface the 
cars and engines that bore the words 
St. Paul. 


The Liguorian 
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Another example of the difficulty 
that Blabber ran into when he began 
implementing his tract with action was 
that of the “St. Louis Blues.” If you 
took the saint away from the city of 
St. Louis, you should also take the 
saint away from the song called the 
“St. Louis Blues.” The song received 
its inspiration from the city. But how 
could anybody, no matter how firm 
his determination and strong his con- 
viction, take the saint out of the “St. 
Louis Blues?” He would have to go 
all over the world, even to the jungles 
of uncivilized areas and to territories 
behind the iron curtains, for wherever 
people lived, people sang the “St. 
Louis Blues.” 


It goes without saying that Blabber 
did not even try to take the saint away 
from the “St. Louis Blues.” He was 
smart enough to know when failure 
was inevitable; he knew the time to at- 
tack and the time to hold his forces in 
reserve. This was the time not to at- 
tack. The saint-people had him where 
they wanted him. Their saints were 
safe as long as the “St. Louis Blues,” 
the “St. Louis Cardinals,” and the 
“Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Pacific Railroad” were safe. 

Blabber, patriotic man that he was, 
was deeply hurt by the lack of co- 
operation on the part of his fellow 
American citizens to strike a sharp 
blow in favor of and for the defense 
of freedom. He could not understand 
how people could and actually did pre- 
fer to their freedom a title for a song 
or a city that was like the first trickle 
of the stream breaching the dike that 
protected their freedom. In fact, it 
was said that the collapse of his whole 
campaign to do away with the saints 
in the cities was due to the futility that 
he experienced in trying to do away 
with the saints that were tied up in 
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such titles as the “St. Louis Blues” and 
the “St. Paul Railroad.” 

From that moment on, Blabber be- 
gan to fall to pieces. His sensitive nose 
lost much of its sensitivity. He pursued 
trails of un-Americanism that had long 
before grown cold. Everybody knew 
that a great candle was sputtering out. 
The climax was reached when Blabber 
was found by the police one night 
hacking away with a hammer at the 
great stone statue of St. Louis that 
stood above and guarded the city of 
that name in one of the well-known 
city parks. He was arrested and in- 
gloriously carried off to jail. Some of 
his former friends came to his rescue 
and bailed him out., On the score of 
the extraordinary work he had done, 
he was given a warning by the police 
and set free. The hammer was taken 
away from him and he was command- 
ed to let the saints alone. 


‘This disgrace, coupled with his 
earlier disappointments, brought Blab- 
ber to a premature grave. He was bur- 
ied with one of his tracts resting on 
his bosom. And ironically enough, 
they laid him to rest in a cemetery 
within the city limits of St. Petersburg. 


People often wonder if his rest is as 
restful as it should be. 

And the famous tract that promoted 
saintless cities? Copies can now be 
bought by the pound. They are used 
for starting fires in the more unsettled 
parts of the country and for stuffing 
cracks in the walls of fragilely built 
summer homes. Hardly anybody reads 
the treatise anymore. 

Be it so. Whenever the 4th of July 
comes around and wherever flags fly 
and bands play, Blabber will be re- 
membered. And even though St. 
Joseph, St. Paul, St. Louis and St. Gen- 
evieve continue to prosper under the 
patronage of their respective patron 
saint, 100% Americans will thank 
Blabber in spirit for the valiant attempt 
he made. But there will always be a 
lurking doubt in their minds, no mat- 
ter what their religion or lack of re- 
ligion, no matter what their regard or 
disregard for the saints, as to whether 
it would be better to live in a city by 
the name of Paul or Louis or Peter, 
or in a city by the name of St. Paul or 
St. Louis or St. Peter. I myself prefer 
the city with the saint before it. May 
Blabber forgive me if his spirit hovers 
near. 


Praying Compared to Fighting 


I believe that those who pray do more for the world than those who fight; 
and that if the world is going from bad to worse, it is because there are more 
battles than prayers. Could we penetrate into the secrets of history, I am con- 
vinced we should be seized with admiration at the prodigious effects of pray- 
er, even in human affairs. In order that society should be at rest, there must 
be preserved a balance, known to God alone, between prayer and action, be- 
tween the contemplative and the active life. I believe with firmest conviction 
that if for a single hour of a single day no prayer went from earth to heaven, 
that hour and day would be the last of the universe. 


John Donoso Cortes 
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For Wives and Husbands Only | 


Donald F. Miller 


Is Artificial Insemination Lawful? 2 


Problem: I have recently read several articles about artificial insemina- 
tion as a means of bringing about conception for childless couples who want 
children. Is this practice in any way approved by the Church? Are the chil- 
dren conceived through artificial insemination considered illegitimate by the 
Church, and is there a sin against the sixth commandment involved? 


Solution: Since the papers and popular magazines have been dabbling a 
great deal in this touchy subject, it is right that all Catholics know what it 
means and what is right and wrong concerning it. 


There are two kinds of artificial insemination, each of which must be 
analyzed by itself. The first kind is that in which a wife, who is childless 
because of her husband’s sterility, asks a physician to obtain male seed from 
a third person who will remain forever unknown to her, to inject it into her 
womb, and thereby to make conception and motherhood possible for her. 
This is absolutely contrary to the natural and divine law. It is the right of 
the husband only to have children by his wife, and it is the right of every 
child to have‘a true father and mother, bound together by the contract 
of marriage. Thus, even though a husband were to consent to an attempt 
to impregnate his wife with the seed of another man, this would be a grave 
sin for both, and a grave sin for the one who permitted seed to be taken 
from him. It would also be a grave sin for the doctor who advised and ar- 
ranged it. 


The second case is that in which the seed of the husband is used, but arti- 
ficially introduced into the womb of his wife because this may bring about 
a conception that would not otherwise occur. Here again certain moral prin- 
ciples must be held sacred. The first principle is that it would be a morta 
sin against the sixth commandment to obtain a quantity of the husband’s seed 
through acts that are themselves opposed to nature, such as pollution or self- 
abuse. This must be remembered by Catholic married people who go to non- 
Catholic doctors for advice regarding their childlessness. Many such doctors 
have no qualms at all over making use of such unnatural and prohibited 
methods. The second principle is that it is lawful to use artificial aids toward 
bringing about a union of the two principles necessary for the creation of new 
life after normal and legitimate intercourse between* husband and wife. In 
this case the process is not rightly to be called artificial insemination, but 
scientific or artifical aids to insemination, which had been found to be dif- 
ficult because of the bodily structure involved or for some other accidental 


reason. 
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Good 
Is Not 


Enough 


L was Monday evening, the 
first Monday of the month, and the 
monthly meeting of the St. Appolonia 
Circle of young ladies had just come 
to an end. The meeting had followed 
the pattern of a thousand meetings be- 
fore it, with the reading of the minutes 
(which were pretty well cut and dried), 
the report on activities (of which none 
were contemplated), a talk by the 
moderator (that was myself, and my 
talk, I am afraid, did not sparkle), 
and a motion to adjourn. 

It was all very dull and routine, and 
I felt depressed about it as I bade 
goodnight to the faithful few members 
of the circle who had remained with it 
through the years. Each month I had 
the janitor set up 50 chairs in the hall 
for the meeting, and each month about 
15 or 20 were occupied. I had to face 
it; most of the members of the St. 
Appolonia circle, while they most cer- 
tainly remained ladies in every sense 
of the word, could scarcely any longer 
be called young ladies. They were in- 
deed hardworking, self-sacrificing, and 
devoted to the faith. They had given 
many years to the St. Appolonia circle. 
But what had once been a flourishing 
group had alas come into the days of 
its decrepitude. 


For once Finbar O’Houlihan is out-talked by his pastor, 


and asked a question that he won't answer. 


Louis G. Miller 


I said good-night to Agnes McBride 
and Mary Morrison and Margaret Ann 
Brophy (good, faithful Margaret Ann; 
she was president of the Circle, and 
appreciated as well as I did its gasping 
condition). As I turned out the lights 
in the hall and came out into the en- 
trance-way, who should be standing 
there lounging against the wall but my 
old friend, Finbar O’Houlihan. To- 
gether we walked out of the building, 
and Finbar waited while I locked the 
door. 

“T was out for a stroll,” said Finbar, 
“and happening to pass by, thought I 
would give you the time of day.” 

The time of day was ‘about 9:30 
P.M., and if Finbar had been out for 
a stroll, it had probably brought him 
earlier to Grogan’s Bar. This conclu- 
sion was supported by the fact that 
his nose was a little more red than it 
should be, even considering the sharp 
evening air. . 

But Finbar, while he liked his grog, 
was also able to contain and moderate 
its use. He had had a glass or two, and 
it had put him into a talkative mood, 
ready to discourse on any subject at 
all presented to his attention. 

Yes, upon any subject at all, Finbar 
would not hesitate to offer his opinion. 
But like any good Irishman, he had a 
special fondness for discussing the 
state of religion. And even in matters 
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of which one might have supposed him 
to be somewhat ignorant, he manifest- 
ed a certain native shrewdness and 
acumen. 

“Come over to the house and help 
me to relax,” I said. “I’ve just had a 
heavy meeting of the St. Appolonia 
Circle.” 

“I saw the girls leaving, Father,” 
said Finbar. “It didn’t appear to me 
that the hall was overcrowded.” 

“Indeed it wasn’t, Finbar. It’s not 
like the old days.” ; 

“Ah, the old days indeed!” said 
Finbar, his eyes lighting up. 

“The hall was too small to hold 
them in the old days,” I said. 

“It’s true for you,” said Finbar. “I 
mind the days when the A.O.H. was in 
full flower.” He pronounced it “A.O.- 
Haitch,” and just for the fun of it, I 
stopped him in full flight. 

“What does that stand for?” 

“Ah, you’re pulling my leg,” said 
Finbar reproachfully. “You know as 
well as I do that it stands for the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians. Your 
good mother belonged to it, you told 
me so yourself.” 

“So she did, Finbar.” 

“Those were the days!” Finbar went 
on. “We used to have our meetings 
down at the old McGillicuddy Hall. 
The place would be packed, and no- 
body dozed during the proceedings I'll 
promise you. There would be speeches 
until midnight and beyond, and to 
hear an orator like Terence McShane 
turn his big guns against perfidious 
Albion — ah! it was enough to stir 
the heart and blood of a man. Then 
we'd unanimously pass a resolution 
that Ireland should be free, and we’d 
close the evening by repairing to 
Grogan’s Bar for a short beer.” Fin- 
bar sighed reminiscently. “Those were 


the days, and I guess they’re gone for 
good.” 
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“But why? Why is it so difficult to 
get people out to these meetings?” 

This was something Finbar could 
get his teeth into, and even though he 
had never thought much about the 
matter before, it did not take him long 
to come up with an opinion. 

“T’ll tell you one good reason,” he 
said. “You’ve got too much competi- 
tion.” 

“Competition?” 

“Television, movies and all the rest. 
In the old days there was the circus 
came to town once a year, and maybe 
a travelling production of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, but apart from those special 
occasions there was no entertainment 
to compare with a meeting of the 
A.O.H., or even the St. Appolonia 
Corcis.” 

“T suppose you're right.” 

“Certainly I’m right. It takes a 
smidgeon of apostolic zeal to prefer a 
parish meeting to the latest episode 
of I Love Lucy. Singing in the choir, 
to the average unheroic Catholic, rates 
second best to the juke-box (God help 
us!) or the hi-fi and a cozy corner at 
home. You might as well face it, Fa- 
ther. You’ve got stiff competition and 
it’s not surprising you have difficulty 
in meeting it.” 

“What you say is true, Finbar, and 
yet it’s not the whole truth.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“There is another side to the pic- 
ture. Our church societies don’t pros- 
per as they should because not enough 
people are interested. And why aren’t 
they interested? Because they’re just. 
plain lazy in regard to spiritual things. 
Zeal, in the best sense of the word, is 
a virtue unknown to them. They’re too 
prosperous. They’ve got all the com- 
forts and luxuries a normal man 
craves, and surrounded by these crea- 
ture comforts, they aren’t willing to 
stir out of the charmed circle and do 
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anything that would entail a little in- 
convenience or extra effort.” 

“Whoa, Father. Those are hard 
words.” 

“IT begin with myself, Finbar. I 
should be a better pastor and priest. 
If I were a saint, people would be irre- 
sistibly drawn through me to God. 
The Cure of Ars found his parish in 
a terrible state of lethargy when he 
went there, but he converted it by 
his sanctity.” 

“But you’re a good priest, Father. 
Don’t belittle yourself.” 

“That’s just the point, Finbar. I’m 
a ‘good’ priest. Most of my parish- 
ioners are ‘good’ Catholics. But we 
need more than merely good Catholics 
in our day. Being merely a good foot- 
ball team won’t win the championship. 
You have to be the best. The times 
call for the best, they call for heroism, 
and how many heroes have we got?” 

“Well, not very many, I suppose 
you’re right there.” 

“How many people are content to 
do what they have to do, and no more. 
Mass on Sunday, no meat on Friday, 
the sacraments every few months. That 
about sums up their faith. Now these 
good folks, these room-temperature 
Catholics, may be good enough to get 
to heaven, and I hope they all do, 
God bless them, even though they go 
through life all mixed up about its pur- 
pose. They may save their souls, but 
are they good enough to save the 
world? It needs saving pretty badly. 
And it won’t be saved by Catholics 
for whom being a Catholic is like 
membership in a club with insurance 
benefits. Keep your dues paid and act 
respectable and you'll collect on your 
policy — that kind of mentality.” 

“Well, what do you expect of them, 
Father?” 

“The faith, Finbar, is a fire, meant 
to eat into a man’s vitals. It’s meant 


to take possession of a man’s heart 
and soul and evoke an enthusiasm in 
him that sheds its glow over every ac- 
tion he performs, and makes him will- 
ing to sacrifice everything and suffer 
even death. If a movie-struck kid in 
Hollywood (and there are thousands 
of them) is willing to work himself to 
the point of exhaustion and starve in 
the process in the hope of a chance at 
stardom, doesn’t it put us to shame! 
We're destined to be stars in God’s 
heaven, if we work hard enough, and 
we take it as lightly as a luncheon 
appointment at the Rotary club.” 


I stopped for breath and Finbar 
looked at me with wonder. 

“You're eloquent tonight, I must 
say, Father,” he said. “You’ve out- 
talked me for fair, and what you say 
is very just and true.” ; 

“And I’m not quite finished,” I 
went on. “Take a look at daily Mass. 
How many are there? A mere hand- 
ful. I sometimes wonder what would 
happen if for one year the church 
would be filled every morning for the 
six o’clock Mass. Can’t you imagine 
the scene? The streets filled at that 
early hour with people going to church, 
to hear Mass and receive Holy Com- 
munion. How the non-Catholics would 
stare! What a faith, they would say, 
to produce sacrifice on such a scale 
as that! And they would say: ‘There 
must be something to a faith like that; 
I’m going to look into it.’ Why I dare 
say within the year people would be 
falling over each other to learn about 
the church.” 


“I daresay they would, Father.” 

“Well, it’s only a pipe dream, I real- 
ize it full well. But we have to make 
a beginning somewhere. How about 
you, Finbar. When was the last time 
you received Communion?” 
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men last month, like I always do, 
Father.” 


think once a month is often enough?” 
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“Why, I went with ‘the Holy Name and his hat on his head. 


“See what I mean, Finbar? Do you 


Finbar put his pipe in his pocket eration.” 


Thoughts for the Shut-In 


Leonard F.. Hyland 


On Finding It Hard to Pray 


Not infrequently we hear complaints from people who are sick that they 
seem to have lost the ability to pray. This makes their cross particularly dif- 
ficult to bear. “If only I could concentrate on my prayers!” they will say. “But 
my mind continually wanders, and I can’t seem to fix my attention on what 
I am doing. Try as I may, I can’t say my prayers as I should.” 

Now complaints of this kind reveal a misconception of how prayer works, 

.and what is necessary for a good prayer. It should be a source of consolation 
to the shut-in to learn that just when he thinks his prayer to be of least 
value, actually, in God’s sight, it may well be more meritorious than at any 
other time in his life. 

In prayers, as in everything else, God looks to the kind of effort that is 
made as His standard of judging. Thus distractions in themselves do not de- 
tract from the value of prayer, as long as they are not wilful. In fact, to fight 
against such distractions greatly enhances the value of prayer. Likewise, to be 
deprived of a feeling of devotion and consolation by no means signifies 
that a prayer is useless; on the contrary, prayer said in dryness and darkness 
is much more pleasing to God because it indicates we are serving Him not 
for merely selfish reasons. Prayer is not difficult if it is accompanied with a 
feeling of consolation. But to pray without such support is to prove our 
loyalty in a special way. 

The application of this doctrine to the shut-in should be easy enough: When 
sick, it is often particularly difficult to pray with devotion. Sometimes no 
formal prayer can be said at all; to sustain even an Our Father or a Hail 
Mary may be impossible. God knows and sees all things, and He asks the im- 
possible of no one, least of all of one who is very ill. 

If the sick person can say his rosary, let him do so with such devotion 
as he can muster; God will supply for the rest. 

If he can do no more than repeat the names of Jesus and Mary, thus mak- 
ing an offering of his pain to God, God will be most pleased with that effort. 
Far from being a useless prayer, it will carry special weight before God’s 
throne as coming from one who shares in a small way in the sufferings of 
Christ. And even Christ’s prayer spoken aloud on the cross in His agony 
was short: “Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit.” 
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“Tll leave you to your rest now, 
Father, without committing myself on 
that last question, but promising to 
take the matter under serious consid- 


readers retort 


In which readers are invited to express their minds on articles and opinions 
published in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the writer 
must be given, though city and name will be withheld from publication on 


request. 


East Lansing, Mich. 

“There are several aspects of the birth- 
prevention problem that are seldom men- 
tioned. First, there are bills for food, cloth- 
ing, shelter. Is it right to owe many bills, 
with little hope of paying them, and still 
to bring more children into the world? Sec- 
ond, does it bring a pleasant picture to 
your mind to think of a mother of four 
or more feeding an infant in arms while 
a year-old baby sits at her feet begging to 
be held? Third, has a woman of twenty- 
eight, with five children, frustrated the pri- 
mary purpose of marriage? Are there not 
other purposes in marriage? Is it not true 
that the very thing that makes man differ- 
ent from the animals makes him long for 
the physical expression of love toward his 
mate with no strings attached? Continence 
may be the solution for an occasional cou- 
ple, but usually one or the other suffers in- 
justice covered with the cloak of religious 
motivation. Is it not strange that, though 
Christ and the apostles spoke many times 
about marriage, the prevention of preg- 
nancy is not mentioned once in the gospels 
or epistles? Is it possible that the clergy, 
many years after the time of Christ, safe 
in the ivory tower of celibacy, came to 
think that contraception was immoral, and 
even to feel courageous in preaching this? 
It is easy to be courageous when the noose 
is around another’s neck. 

Mrs. M. L. O’D.” 

This, alas, is the old story of blaming the 

clergy for the nineteen-hundred-year-old 


teaching of the Catholic Church. It is, in- 
cidentally, the method adopted by many 
anti-Catholic publicists for discrediting the 
Church. “We don’t mind the Catholic 
Church,” they say. “It is the hierarchy and 
the clergy whom we distrust and fear.” 
Surely a Catholic should not be taken in 
by it. Despite the “ivory towers,’ every 
priest who has had any experience with 
souls understands the difficulties mentioned 
in the above letter. He knows that the evil 
of contraception can be recognized and re- 
sisted only when a person accepts sex in 
relation to the authority of reason, the au- 
thority of Christ’s Church, the necessity of 
saving one’s soul, and the priority of the 
spiritual over the temporal or bodily values. 
The editors 


Notre Dame, Ind. 

“Reading the March issue of THE LI- 
GUORIAN, several of us students were touch- 
ed, like you, with sympathy for the young 
mother who demanded -that the Church 
change her stand on birth-control. At the 
same time we felt that the Church can 
never change the natural law and thus be- 
tray the trust placed in her by Christ. How- 
ever, we were interested in the reply given 
to one of her questions. She asked, ‘Where 
does Christ actually forbid contraception 
in the Bible?’ Your reply was that He did 
so every time He repeated the sixth com- 
mandent, ‘Thou shalt not commit adultery,’ 
because he was thereby restating the divine 
natural law that forbids the frustration of 
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the marriage act. This answer raised a con- 
troversy amongst us as to its clearness in 
the light of her question. We felt that the 
young mother wanted texts from the Old 
and New Testament to prove the Church’s 
position, or at least quotations from the 
writings of the Fathers of the Church. Such 
texts would make it easier for the young 
mother to accept the teaching of the 
Church. 
T.L. and R.A.” 

We were undoubtedly a bit cryptic in 
saying that the mere utterance of the sixth 
commandment on the part of Our Lord was 
His way of stating the immorality of con- 
traception. However this can be explained 
to the full satisfaction of thinking minds. 
All the ten commandments of God are sym- 
bolic of a vast system of ethics, or of a 
natural and divine law that can be probed 
and understood by human reason. Reason 
reveals the interconnexion of the command- 
ments and the basic principles on which 
God’s law for man rests. The same reason- 
ing that makes adultery a sin, and lying 
and stealing, etc., makes contraception a 
sin. Not every specific sin against any of 
the commandments is expressly mentioned 
in the Bible. One form of contraception is 
of course condemned in the famous pas- 
sage of Genesis, 38, 9-10, concerning Onan. 
But many admitted crimes are never men- 
tioned. That is because Christ never intend- 
ed His religion to be handed down solely 
through a book, but through the teaching 
of His Church. And the Church has never 
changed in teaching what is contrary to 
the natural law. 


The editors 


Tremont, Iil. 

“This is not a complaint. I have none ex- 
cept for those who object to Christ calling 
a spade a spade, even if he does use THE 
LIGUORIAN to do it. However I do think a 
crying room, such as you suggested in the 
April issue, is out of place in church, since 
it tends to teach children to cry in church. 
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We have eight children and it did not take 
us long to notice how quickly babies could 
learn to train us instead of our training 
them. We decided to start training our chil- 
dren as soon as they were born. We took 
them to church the first Sunday after they 
were brought home from the hospital, and 
every Sunday after that unless they were 
sick enough to stay in the house all day. 
By the time they are three or four, they 
know just what is expected of them in 
church, and how important it is to be there 
every Sunday. If a small baby starts to 
cry in church, we say, don’t pamper it by 
taking it outside, but let it cry. It won't 
disturb many people, and will soon stop. 
If you start training a baby to be quiet 
when its lungs are not strong, then by the 
time it could give the priest in the pulpit 
some real competition it will know enough 
to be quiet. 
R.L.V.” 

It is an excellent and important idea to 
start training babies in a proper attitude 
toward church and Mass as soon as they 
are born. However, this can be done in a 
crying room as well as in the body of the 
church. It is true that people should be 
happy to see small babies brought to church 
and thus trained early to take part in the 
worship of God. But it is also true that the 
crying of such babies may disturb both 
priest and people during services and Ser- 
mons, and charity calls for some compro- 
mise to be made here. 

The editors 


Springfield, Ill. 

“Your inspiring article, ‘How to Grieve 
for Your Sins,’ (April issue) will be of 
great help to many readers. However, I 
want to take exception to your description 
of the weight of the cross Our Lord car- 
ried. You say it was not much less than 
one hundred pounds. I have heard that the 
cross was made of ironwood, a dense and 
extremely heavy material, and according 
to the dimensions recorded, was at least 
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eight hundred pounds in weight. I am in- 
clined to believe this since Our Lord was a 
perfect man in physical strength and a 
cross of only one hundred pounds would 
hardly have taxed Him very sorely, nor 
required that He have Simon’s help to 
carry it. I know that an average-sized man 
can carry a tremendous weight when it is 
in any way distributed. I hardly think a 
cross of only one hundred pounds would 
have brought Christ to His knees three 
times. 
PeAG. Jr.” 

This is a point of much conjecture and 
dispute. One of the most recent scholarly 
lives of Christ, that by Ricciotti, maintains 
that it was customary among the Romans 
that, when a criminal was to be crucified, 
he carried only the cross-beam of his cru- 
cifix to the place of execution. Meanwhile 
the long beam was being set up in prepara- 
tion for his coming. Most religious art pic- 
tures Our Lord as carrying His entire cross, 
and it is possible that an exception was 
made in His case. Estimates of its weight 
have varied from one hundred to eight hun- 
dred pounds. The latter figure we very 
much doubt. The horrible scourging that 
Our Lord had received made the carrying 
of any load a most painful task. 

The editors 


Syracuse, N.Y. 

“I could not but laugh a little that the 
article on humility followed the article on 
Lillian Roth in the April LicuoriaAN. Have 
you every thought what would happen to 
Alcoholics Anonymous if there were more 
like her? Do not misunderstand me. I think 
it’s a miracle that she found her way back 
from alcoholism, and how well I know it’s 
an act of God because my husband found 
his way back almost five years ago through 
A. A. But Rule No. 12 of the traditions 
of A. A. reads: ‘Anonymity is the spiritual 
foundation of all our traditions, ever re- 
minding us to place principle above per- 
sonalities.” On that basis, Mrs. McGuire is 


letting the desire for publicity get out of 
hand. As for her conversion to the Catholic 
Church, that is her own personal affair. I 
think myself that the Jews missed the boat, 
but isn’t that the way God willed it? I 
know of course that converts are usually 
over-zealous, but Lillian is overdoing it. 
You may think I am anti-Catholic but I am 
not. | am a Jewess (daughter of a Rabbi), 
married to a Christian. Our best friends are 
Catholics and our greatest spiritual influ- 
ences are priests, who have contributed so 
much to A. A. But may I say that Lillian 
Roth’s action in breaking her anonymity 
in A. A. and by advertising so widely her 
conversion to the Catholic Church has not 
pleased many of us who are her friends. 
We hope she will always maintain her 
sobriety, but not lose the other important 
virtue of humility by all this ballyhoo. 


N.N.” 


We think that Lillian Roth explained 
pretty well the reason for writing her book 
in some of its first pages. She had sunk so 
low that she felt that only by making a 
confession to the whole world could she 
make some atonement and at the same time 
bring hope to the seemingly hopeless. With- 
out humility it would have been impossible 
for her to describe the horrible state into 
which drink led her. About her conversion, 
it must be remembered that even St. Paul 
gloried in his and wrote about it at length, 
for the encouragement of others. It is very 
true that Miss Roth will have to grow in 
humility to be secure, and we pray that 
she will. 


The editors 


Sharp Park, Calif. 
“Please accept this subscription from a 
Protestant to balance one of those can- 
celled because of your outstanding articles 
on labor relations. 
C.L.K.” 
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Detroit, Mich. 

“I have received THE LIGUORIAN for some 
years as a gift, and though I get other mag- 
azines, this is a special pet of mine. I am 
thirty-seven years old and have been in a 
wheel-chair for the past eighteen years with 
multiple sclerosis. I have always been a 
Catholic, but for a long time was a very 
poor one. A lot of it was due to lack of 
knowledge, and because I was a child of a 
mixed marriage, which, believe me, doesn’t 
work. I don’t want any publicity, but I 
sure do want you to know that the many 
articles in THE LiIGUORIAN on our religion 
have helped me immensely. I especially en- 
joyed the interview with Lillian Roth. I 
don’t know what her book, ‘Tll Cry To- 
morrow,’ did for others, but it has led me 
to read more and more of the New Testa- 
ment and has changed my life completely. 
The family is practically sure I’ve lost my 
mind, but frankly, I’m just finding it. Peo- 
ple are nicer, the sky is bluer, nothing is 
so bad that I can’t see where it might be 
worse, and I have a peace I never had 
before. It is true that I can’t walk, but then, 
I'm not going any place, and whatever I 
want to do God sees to it that I’m able to 
do it in my wheel-chair. God bless you for 
the wonderful work you are doing. 

N.N.” 


Mobile, Ala. 

“For a long time I have intended to write 
to encourage you to continue your firm 
stand on interracial issues. God has been 
good in granting me the privilege of work- 
ing with the colored for the past three 
years. It frightens me to think of judgment 
day and the accounting we white people 
will have to make for our treatment of the 
colored. God must be going to make it up 
to them for the terrible injustices they have 
borne. I am reminded of what one of my 
colored students wrote in a class exercise: 
‘I am grateful for the privilege of being a 
Catholic Negro because it gives me so many 
opportunities for suffering humiliations for 
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the sake of Christ.’ Prejudice is a strange 
thing. I never thought I was prejudiced to- 
ward the colored, but I know now, as I 
look back, that I was. It is all due to ig- 
norance. If people could only associate 
with the colored as we Sisters who teach 
them do, all their prejudice would disap- 
pear. Keep up your own work; don’t 
weaken. 
Sr. S.M., O.P.” 
Again, get acquainted with individuals 
of any group, and you will never be prej- 
udiced against all. 
The editors 


Eatontown, N. J. 

“In your April issue were two letters 
cancelling subscriptions to your wonderful 
magazine. I would like to put in our ap- 
plication to replace one of them. We are 
an army family and get Catholic maga- 
zines free at our post, but I’m always afraid 
THE LiGuorRIANs will be gone before I get 
one. As far as colored people go, I wish 
some of these white people who consider 
them not as good as themselves would ask 
the colored people whether they would 
like to marry whites. I am white, but we 
have all races living here. I know that the 
colored in general want to marry their 
own people. I lived in Maryland most of 
my life where there was segregation. I was 
taught never to call a colored person Mr. 
or Mrs., not to speak to colored children 
at all, etc. But after being married to a 
soldier for seven years and through good 
Catholic reading, my attitude has changed 
entirely. Some white people would be 
ashamed of their homes and themselves if 
they could see some of the colored families 
living here. I would not for a minute think 
of instilling in my childrens’ minds the 
prejudices that were taught me as a child. 
They are six, four and two, and they play 
with white children, colored children, Jap- 
anese children and Hawaiian children, and 
to this day I’ve never heard them mention 
color in regard to a human being. My hus- 
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band is just being baptized a Catholic, 
and we are the happiest family at this post. 
Mrs. L.M.H.” 


All experienced authorities on racial prej- 
udice confirm what this person exempli- 
fies: that such prejudice evaporates when 
one really gets to know people of a different 
race. It is easy to despise or look down 
upon classes of people whom you do not 
know and refuse to meet. 

The editors 


Affton, Mo. 

“The letter from D.J.H., in the April 
LIGUORIAN, impressed me terribly. I didn’t 
realize until I read it how good God was 
in taking my mother when I was only four 
rather than let her live and fall into the 
terrible state of D.J.H. His (or her) brag- 
ging about his sins and knowingly and will- 
ingly choosing to remain on the road to 
hell makes me almost vomit. When trouble 
comes such a family will only lash out at 
God for permitting it, even though they 
have kicked Him, spit in His face, and 
nailed Him to the cross by their sins. Why 
doesn’t D.J.H. wise up? Let me tell him 
how I’m hoping to go to heaven without 
the least bit of dignity. I have six children 
under eight years of age. I do all my own 
housework. The eight of us sleep in two 
bedrooms. A little crowded, but who cares? 
I am trusting God in all matters, and so 
far we have no financial or health prob- 
lems. I hope D.J.H. is one-tenth as happy 
as I and my family are. I know that if I 
should die with my undignified blue jeans 
on while washing diapers I would not be 
afraid to meet my Judge. To sell your soul 
for a few years of sinful pleasure! How 
stupid can you get? 

N.N.” 

It is too bad that some of those who 
cancel their subscriptions because they do 
not want to be told about God’s laws for 
them thus deprive themselves of the bene- 
fit of such excellent answers to their let- 


ters as this. Many wrote in the same strain 
to the person who bragged about “going to 
hell with dignity.” 

The editors 


Techny, Iil. 
“In the March LiGuoriAN, a Protestant 
reader complained that she had to destroy 
some copies so that her young daughter 
would not see the frank articles on mar- 
riage problems. Is it possible that this moth- 
er does not know how much kids know 
today? As a small boy I lived in many 
parts of the United States, and everywhere 
the main topic of conversation was the 
same, sex. I admit I lived among the lower 
classes, but I’m not sure the higher are any 
better off. To my mind you should not 
start using any reserve in this matter. THE 
LiGuoRIAN is the only magazine of its kind 
that I know of. It gets down to brass tacks, 
to real Christian morals. It also teaches 
dogma, brings it home to the people. I 
don’t praise it without reservation, because 
some of your articles do not come any- 
where near the usual standard. But it is 
certainly the best of its kind on the market. 
If anyone wants to know a good magazine, 

I always tell them about THE LIGUORIAN. 

Fr. J.F., S.V.D. 


Covington, La. 

“Here’s my reaction to the mother who 
tore up copies of THE LiGuoriAN rather 
than have her young daughter see their 
frank instructions on marriage. I say, first, 
a tremendous amount of good can be ac- 
complished for teen-agers and even sub- 
teen-agers, by the thoughtful reading of 
such articles on marriage as you publish. 
If some would become disturbed over such 
reading, God would step in with sufficient 
grace to help them escape any danger. Sec- 
ond, if children are given the right attitude 
by parents and teachers, they will go to 
someone qualified to answer any questions 
that arise from their reading. The fact that 
THE LIGUORIAN causes a child to ask ques- 
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tions on these matters is a very good thing. 
I have used THE LIGUORIAN in my religious 
classes for several years, and I can say that 
I have never been disappointed in the good 
that is accomplished. 

Bro. M., F.S.C.” 


Syracuse, N.Y. 
“No Catholic family should be without 
THE LiGuorIAN, which brings me to the 
subject of the letter in the March issue 
about articles on sex and marriage. THE 
LiGuORIAN will always be required reading 
for my children, and I feel it provides an 
excellent opportunity for parents to help 
their youngsters understand the problems 
they will have to face. Our family is in 
the early stages, but when my son and 
daughter reach adolescence I hope I'll still 
have THE LIGUORIAN as a guide in helping 
them along the way. I know there must be 
hundreds like myself who find your articles 
of so-called ‘poor taste’ a source of much 

needed knowledge and encouragement. 

Mrs. R. M.” 


Detroit, Mich. 
“As a Catholic mother, I beg you to 
keep on publishing articles on marital and 
family problems. They are always in good 
taste. My children are too young to be 
able to read them now, but I have consid- 
ered setting them aside to be used later in 
their instructions on sex. Children are won- 
derful in accepting a truth as just that, and 
as a mother I know it is my duty to teach 
them the truth. That is why I urge you to 
keep explaining things about sex clearly so 
that I will know the truth and be able to 

impart it. 
Mrs. F.K.” 


Highland, Il. 
“Here’s my opinion on the question 
brought up by the lady in Milwaukee who 
destroyed her LiGuorIANs to keep them 
away from her daughter. Never have I 
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read any articles with so much appreciation 
as those in THE LIGUORIAN dealing with 
marital problems. I am now married fif- 
teen years and am a mother of four chil- 
dren, but it is only in these last several 
years since your publication has come into 
our home that 1 have learned many things 
that ] should have been taught in my teens. 
When my own children ask questions, I 
answer them simply and plainly. Please 
keep publishing your articles that help me 
with this job. I'd rather have my children 
read about sex in your magazine than have 
them get distorted views from others. 
N.N.” 


Springfield, Ill. 

“If I were a great artist with words, I 
could perhaps let you understand what 
your publication has meant to me. For the 
past month I have been at peace with my- 
self for the first time in years. God has 
used you as a battering ram, so to speak, 
to get into my heart again. Believe me, I 
tell you this most humbly and gratefully. 
I had never heard of your magazine until 
it was given to me by a friend — every 
issue over a year. Those insidious habits of 
sin that worm their way into your soul— 
you get used to them, you rationalize them, 
you even enjoy them. Then one day you 
start to read a magazine called THE LiGuor- 
IAN. You read about reading habits, about 
motherhood, about birth-control, anger, 
charity, love, and on and on until you are 
frantic to get to confession. I could not do 
without THE LIGUORIAN now. 

Mrs. N.N.” 


Cleveland, Ohio 

“Your very fine magazine has played an 
important part in getting me back into the 
Church after I had been living for a long 
time in a bad marriage. Please change my 
name and address in your files as I have 
left my sinful state and am resuming my 
maiden name. 


Anon.” 


Martyr of New Orleans 


The once terrible yellow fever of the south produced not only heroes of 
medicine who eventually conquered the disease, but martyrs of devotion to the 
plague-stricken people. Here is the story of one such hero. 


Martin A. Stillmock 


Ore day, in the village 
of Fuessen, in Southern Bavaria, a 
mother asked her son what he desired 
to be when he grew up. Unhesitat- 
ingly, the young lad pointed to a 
picture of his patron, St. Francis 
Xavier, and promptly replied, “I’m 
going to be just like him.” The mother 
smiled a little, but the generous youth 
never forgot his intense desire. 

Francis Xavier Seelos began his 
studies for the priesthood at the Uni- 
versity of Munich in 1839. After three 
years of preparing to be a diocesan 
priest, his strong inclination to be a 
missionary impelled him to join the 
Congregation of the Most Holy Re- 
deemer. He very willingly volunteered 
for the American missions, so his su- 
periors decided to allow him to make 
his novitiate in the United States. Af- 
ter his ordination to the priesthood by 
Archbishop Eccleston of Baltimore, in 
1844, he whole-heartedly threw him- 
self into the arduous work of the 
American missions. 

Assigned to St. Philomena’s Church 
in Pittsburgh, his charity and zeal 
became so well known that his confes- 
sional was soon besieged by eager 
penitents. His first superior was the 
saintly Venerable John Neumann, 
afterwards to be fourth bishop of 
Philadelphia. These two men, plus a 
third confrere, Father Joseph Mueller, 
had such a reputation for holiness that 
it was customary for the natives of 
the city to refer to them as the “three 
Saints of St. Philomena.” Even the 
bishop used this title in speaking of 
these three apostles. 


When Bishop O’Connor of Pitts- 
burgh resigned his See in 1860, he 
informed Father Seelos that he 
planned to list his name as a nominee 
to succeed him as bishop in the dio- 
cese. Panic-stricken, the humble reli- 
gious fervently begged the bishop not 
to proceed with his plan. However, 
the bishop appeared to be deaf to the 
Redemptorist’s eloquent recital of nis 
unworthiness and lack of the neces- 
sary qualities. Father Seelos had one 
weapon left and he used it effective- 
ly. He wrote to his Superior General 
in Rome to intercede for him with 
the Holy See. Thus he averted the 
much dreaded appointment. 

After successfully holding offices 
as parish-priest, rector, novice-master, 
missionary, and spiritual-director of 
professed Redemptorist students, 
Father Seelos was appointed to the 
New Orleans community in 1866. 

The zealous missionary scarcely 
had time to unpack his suitcase be- 
fore his renown as a confessor be- 
came widely known in New Orleans. 
The Fathers had spiritual charge of 
three churches, one each for the faith- 
ful of three nationalities, English, 
French and German. The fact that Fa- 
ther Seelos was familiar with all three 
languages added no little to his abun- 
dant labors. It seemed that the whole 
Catholic population flowed to his ccn- 
fessional. French aristocrats, humble 
Negroes, distinguished lawyers, bare- 
foot cotton-pickers, people from every 
class and of every description confided 
the woes and problems of their trou- 
bled souls to this most understanding 
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of confessors. Although he was gentle, 
patient, and extremely kind to all, 
poor and hardened sinners were his 
special concern. Innumerable were 
the souls that left his confessional 
filled with the peace that only a 
cleansed and purified soul can give. 
The Redemptorist Fathers in New 
Orleans had not only a very laborious 
mission, but one that was extremely 
perilous. Yellow fever was _ the 
scourge of the proud Crescent City. 
The Redemptorists first came into 
contact with the disease in 1848, when 
the entire community was stricken 
with the fever. From then on the 
religious continued to be afflicted now 
and then, till the pestilent “Yellow 
Jack” was finally vanquished in the 
last decades of the 19th century. 


In 1867, the dreaded fever again 
broke out in all its virulence. All 
through the month of September, the 
Fathers and Brothers of the Redemp- 
torist community took to their beds, 
until there were six stricken with the 
fever at the same time in just one 
corridor. The monastery became a 
veritable hospital, with the doctor 
rushing from one patient to the other. 
Almost constantly, it seemed, the 
prayers for a departing soul rent the 
monastic silence. 

Those Fathers who could still strug- 
gle to their feet, courageously and 
methodically made as many sick calls 
as they could manage. All the cases 
to be visited were written on a slate. 
As each Father went on his errand of 
mercy, he took as many names as he 
could handle, and then erased them 
from the slate. 

It was amid this state of gloom and 
heroic efforts that Father Seelos was 
also stricken. When Brother Gerard, 
the devoted infirmarian, saw Father 
Seelos take to his bed, his heart seem- 
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ed to fail him, and he too- contracted 
the disease. It was then that he offer- 
ed his life that God might spare the 
zealous and beloved priest. But God 
had ordained otherwise. 


When the news of Father Seelos’s 
illness spread through the city, the 
whole populace manifested its desola- 
tion. Countless numbers stormed the 
monastery to ascertain his condition. 
Three city papers carried daily ac- 
counts of the condition of his health. 
Prayers for the dying priest were of- 
fered up in all quarters. But in con- 
trast to the sorrowful people, Father 
Seelos was radiantly happy. 

After being informed that the doc- 
tor held no hope for his recovery, and 
that he would soon be going to heaven, 
he exclaimed, “O what pleasant news! 
How thankful I am to you, doctor. 
How much have I not to return thanks 
for your kindness and attention.” 

On October 2nd, he was thought to 
be dying. He asked what day it was, 
and was told it was Wednesday. Then 
the members of the community re- 
membered that Father Seelos had 
prayed to die on a Friday, the day on 
which Christ was crucified. When Fri- 
day, October 4th, came, the entire 
community was called in to witness 
his death. To their surprise he had 
rallied somewhat. At the instance of 
the community Father Rector com- 
manded him to pray to St. Clement 
Hofbauer, then not yet raised to the 
altar of saints. All joined fervently in 
the prayers. When they finished, the 
rector commanded Father Seelos to 
get up from his sick bed. Valiantly he 
strove to fulfill his superior’s com- 
mand. The rector soon saw that, de- 
spite Father Seelos’s heroic obedience, 
it was not God’s will for the fervent 
religious to recover, so he forbade him 
to make any further attempts to rise. 
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Finally his last living hours came, 
and he commenced his death-agony. 
Saddened yet inspired, the community 
began the prayers for the dying. While 
on their knees, they began to sing two 
of his favorite German hymns. As they 
were concluding the second hymn, Fa- 
ther Seelos passed to his reward, 
about 5:45 in the evening. A terrible 
storm was then raging over the city. 
But when the Angelus-bell had finish- 
ed, and the death-knell began, the 
Catholics of the city flocked to the 
monastery in droves, for they knew 
that the holy servant of God was 
dead. Just as they did to his confes- 
sional, so now every class of people 
came to see their beloved confessor 
for the last time. Some had a solitary 
tear rolling down their cheek, others 
sobbed aloud. 

Due to possible contagion, the body 
had to be buried on the next day. But 
this did not prevent hundreds of peo- 
ple from watching over the remains 
as his corpse lay exposed in the 
church. The next morning the Fathers 
and Brothers stood at the coffin for 
over two hours, touching rosaries, 
medals, and other religious articles to 


Father Seelos’s body. When an at- 
tempt was made to get his photograph, 
it was fourid that his body was still 
perfectly flexible. He was beautiful in 
death, wearing the same sweet smile 
of sanctity as when alive. 


The life of the devoted apostle and 
indefatigable missionary can best be 
summed up in a letter addressed to 
the members of the Redemptorist 
Congregation by the Provincial Su- 
perior, Father Helmpraecht. The let- 
ter in part states: “He was considered 
a saint during his life and is even more 
so now than before his death. . . . He 
did wonderful work during life, and 
during his last illness bore the sharp- 
est pains with all patience. He was 
conspicuous for his love of poverty 
and mortification, for his love of 
neighbor and his zeal for souls.” 

Further testimony of his heroic vir- 
tues was adduced in the 1930’s, when 
it was declared that Father Francis 
Xavier Seelos should now be called 
Venerable. His cause for beatification 
has been introduced. Surely it is not 
too much to hope that he will one day 
be placed in the calendar of the Saints. 


Confidence 


oe 


. . . Therefore I will trust Him. 


Whatever, wherever I am. 

I can never be thrown away. 

If I am in sickness, my sickness may 
serve Him; in perplexity, my perplexity 
may serve Him; if I am in sorrow, 
my sorrow may serve Him. 

He does nothing in vain. 

He knows what He is about. 

He may take away my friends. 

He may throw me among strangers. 
He may make me feel desolate, 

make my spirits sink, hide my future from me — 
still He knows what He is about.” 


Cardinal Newman 
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How Much Do We Know -eee- 
--°°" About The Devil? 


We cannot believe in Christ without believing in the 
devil, because Christ is the one who told us about him, 
warned us against him, and taught us how to make him 


helpless. 


Mathias Huber 


- YOU don’t believe in the 
devil, read this anyhow. Before you 
finish reading, you may begin to be- 
lieve in the devil, and that will 
be a blessing for you; because they 
who do not believe in the devil are 
often his easiest victims and his most 
helpful assistants. 

If you do believe in the devil, read 
this anyhow. This is not an attempt to 
prove that there is a devil, but an ef- 
fort to get to know more about him. 
Before you finish reading, you will not 
only believe in the devil more firmly, 
but you will be much better acquaint- 
ed with him, and that will be a great 
help to you; because the more you 
know about the devil, the more surely 
will you try to keep out of his reach 
and to steer clear of all his dirty work. 


Who is the devil? 


The answer to this question is the 
first thing we must know about the 
devil, because the devil does not want 
us to know who he is. The devil would 
like very much to have us be complete- 
ly ignorant of his existence, for then 
he could really go to work on us in a 
knock-down, drag-out affair that 
would not even begin to look like a 
fight. 

If the devil knows that we are aware 


of his existence, but that we do not 
know too much about him, he tries to 
put wrong ideas about himself into our 
heads. The devil wants to be misun- 
derstood. He rejoices in being mis- 
judged and underrated. If the devil can 
get us to think of him as a little imp 
in red tights, his face and head cov- 
ered by a black hood with his horns 
sticking out at the top, a long three- 
pronged fork in his hand and _ his 
spear-pointed tail curled around his 
legs, he will be devilishly happy. If 
our idea of the devil takes the form of 
such a ridiculous caricature of him, we 
are not going to pay any more atten- 
tion to him than we would pay to a 
fly that we can shoo away with a flick 
of our hand. In our minds we shall 
place the devil in the same class with 
the goblins and fairies we heard about 
in our childhood. After all, who be- 
lieves in goblins and fairies? And if we 
go far enough along with this kind of 
thinking about the devil, it is almost as 
easy to find ourselves asking, “After 
all, who really believes in the devil?” 

And that is just what the devil wants. 
The devil does not want us to know 
about him or believe in him; and if 
we do believe in him, he wants us to 
underestimate him, and even make 
jokes about him, so that we shall not 
be on our guard against him, 
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So we must get back to our ques- 
tion and learn the honest answer. 

Who is the devil? 

The devil is the chief of the fallen 
rebel angels who were pitched out of 
heaven and into hell when they com- 
mitted sin. All these angels became de- 
‘mons. We have become accustomed to 
calling all the fallen angels devils, but 
to be correct we ought to call them 
demons. There is only one devil, and 
he is the chief of all the demons, their 
commander and leader, and devil is 
his name. 

The devil is known by different 
names, such as Satan, Beelzebub, Bel- 
ial, The Tempter, The Enemy; but no 
matter what name we give him, he is 
the greatest enemy we can meet on our 
way to heaven. 


The devil is our opponent, the ob- 
structor in our way, the destructive 
one, trying to accomplish only one pur- 
pose: to bring us into hell with him 
and the other demons. Everything he 
does is done out of wickedness, mock- 
ery and hatred of God, hatred of the 
good angels, hatred of us, hatred of 
the other devils. By his own free choice 
he is confirmed in evil. Long ago he 
made his choice between good and 
evil. He chose evil, and, everlastingly, 
he is trying to lead us to make the same 
sad choice. 

The devil knows that God is in- 
finitely lovable, and he hates God. He 
knows that we are made for heaven 
and for God, and he hates us. Jesus 
Christ said of the devil, “He was a 
murderer from the beginning.” A mur- 
derer, who comes only to kill, to steal 
and to destroy. 

The devil is the enemy of the human 
race. From the very beginning he was 
busy at his work of murder. Long ago, 
amid the trees and flowers of paradise, 
he crawled into the life of man as a 


snake and committed his first murder 
by stinging the minds of Eve and 
Adam with his poisoned tongue when 
he talked them into committing sin. 
And so, after dying by sin, they were 
condemned by God to die the death of 
the body. Truly a murderer is the devil 
who brought to our earth the curse of 
death with its long train of sweaty la- 
bors and pains. Every child now sees 
before it at the beginning of its life the 
slimy trail of the snake in the grass of 
the garden. And then the angry God 
thundering those awful words: “Dust 
thou art and unto dust shalt thou re- 
turn. Because thou hast done this 
thing, thou shalt die the death.” Rue- 
fully we dream of the happiness that 
would have been ours had Satan not 
succeeded. 

God could have created other worlds 
on other plans; He could have chosen 
other means and ways of redemption; 
but once He chose the present order of 
events we must abide by the record 
given us in the Bible. And here we can 
trace the presence of a personal be- 
ing; a being endowed with mind and 
will; a mind with angelic intelligence; 
a will obstinately fixed on sin; a being 
who is the enemy of God and man. 

Say it a thousand times every day, 
and you will not say it too often. The 
devil is our ENEMY, and at every mo- 
ment he is trying to drag our soul 
down into hell for all eternity. 

e 

In the Bible we have proof that the 
devil is the personal enemy of Jesus 
Christ. In the garden of paradise Our 
Lord was pointed out as the Redeemer 
who would crush the head of the ser- 
pent who is the devil. At the beginning 
of His public career Christ meets the 
devil in single combat in the loneli- 
ness of the desert. The devil tempts 
him three times and each time the 
tempter fails. 
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It was the devil who entered the 
heart of Judas and led him to carry 
out the betrayal of his Master. And 
when He was to be sentenced to death, 
Our Lord spoke those words so sim- 
ple yet so dreadful: “But this is your 
hour and the power of darkness.” 

The devil appears in Scripture as the 
enemy of Christ’s kingdom, the enemy 
of the little flock which He had pati- 
ently gathered about Himself, the en- 
emy of all those who would ever line 
up on His side. In the parable of the 
seed that was sown, the devil picks the 
seed of grace from the hearts of men. 
In the parable of the cockle and the 
wheat, it is the devil who slinks about 
at dead of night sowing the weeds. 
Even when forced from the soul of a 
sinner, he will return to his work of 
soul-murder and bring with him seven 
other demons to lead the soul back in- 
to sin if the person has not adopted 
special means of protection against 
him. 


Above all it is the devil’s plan to 
secure the downfall of those who work 
for God in the spread and preserva- 
tion of His kingdom. How sadly Christ 
warned the Apostles before He was 
taken prisoner: “Simon, behold Satan 
has desired to have you . . . but I have 
prayed for you that your faith may not 
fail.” 

St. Peter tries to make us under- 
stand how much the devil means bus- 
iness, when he tells of the devil’s 
strength and raging hatred. He tells us 
to be on guard—that our enemy, the 
devil, is on the loose, roaming around 
like a roaring lion, looking for meat 
to satisfy his hunger, ready to leap up- 
on anyone who comes within his reach. 

When we read these things about the 
devil in the Bible, we can begin to un- 
derstand better why we cannot afford 
to be indifferent about the devil or to 


have warped ideas about him and his 
power and about what he is trying to 
do to us. 

e 

While it is true that the devil hates 
us and is constantly trying by tempta- 
tion to turn us away from God, we 
must remember that the devil never 
tempts any human being except with 
the permission of God. 

It is no solution of the problem of 
temptation to give the devil credit for 
every temptation we experience. Let 
us give the devil his due; but let us not 
give him more than his due. There are 
a good number of human beings about 
whom the devil does not need to con- 
cern himself very much. They are their 
own best tempters. The devil merely 
leaves the makings of a few good strong 
temptations lying around somewhere 
in the neighborhood, for he knows 
that these persons will probably stum- 
ble over them sooner or later and 
build up the temptation for themselves. 

The devil also has two very capable 
assistants to help him in the work of 
tempting people to commit sin, and 
they are what we call the world and 
the flesh. 

By the world we mean all the false 
rules and plans of living that men have 
made up for themselves contrary to 
the rules and plan of God; the whis- 
pered suggestions, the deceitful glitter, 
the evil companions, the bad example, 
the dangerous occasions of sin, dances, 
theatres, movies, television, parking, 
amusements that lead to sin. 


By the flesh we mean that inclina- 
tion within us that is a hangover from 
original sin, the inclination not only 
to lust, but to gluttony in food and 
drink, to covetousness, to envy, to 
sloth and to all deadly sin. 

And make no mistake about it. The 
world and the flesh can get us into all 
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kinds of messes even without the help 
of the devil. 

But there is a devil. 

And the devil not only tempts us 
himself, but he organizes the world 
and the flesh and by his brilliant an- 
gelic intelligence gives them expert di- 
rection so that the temptations coming 
from the world and the flesh pack a 
powerful punch. Many times what 
seems to be exclusively a temptation 
of the world or the flesh is aroused and 
directed by the devil in the precise 
manner, at the precise time and place, 
best calculated to lead us into sin. The 
devil misses no tricks and he always 
has a few trumps in reserve. He plays 
with a marked deck of cards, and he 
deals every hand; and when he deals, 
he deals from the top, the middle and 
the bottom of the deck. 

Remember that this is a fight for 
your eternal life against a wicked and 
merciless enemy. When you belittle the 
danger, you make a bad mistake. 

Listen to St. Paul. St. Paul was no 
fool. He says: “Brethren, be strength- 
ened in the Lord and . . . put on the 
armor of God that you may be able to 
stand against the cunning of the devil. 
For our wrestling is not against flesh 
and blood, but against the Principali- 
ties and the Powers, against the world- 
rulers of this darkness, against the 
spiritual forces of wickedness on high 

. . in all things taking up the shield 
of faith with which you may be able to 
quench the fiery darts of the most wick- 
ed one.” 


St. Paul is telling us that we haven’t 
a chance against the devil if we try to 
take him on barehanded. All our will 
power, all our human prudence and 
cleverness, all our strength of charac- 
ter, is no match whatever for the devil’s 
keen intelligence and stupendous pow- 
er. No one will ever make a gun to 


shoot the devil and stop him dead in- 
his tracks, and not even the atomic 
bomb or the hydrogen bomb and all 
their successors can interrupt his dead- 
ly work of hate for even a moment 

But we do have powerful weapons 
against the devil and temptation. St. 
Paul tells us to put on the armor of 
God, to take the shield of faith. We 
have the plan of defense mapped out 
for us: stay away from the occasions 
and dangers of sin; pray to God for the 
help and strength we need to overcome 
temptation and remain faithful to Him; 
receive the sacraments of confession 
and Holy Communion regularly; make 
use of the weapons of defense which 
we can have with us or around us dur- 
ing the day and during the night, name- 
ly, the sacramentals. 


Wear a blessed medal, not as a 
charm against the devil, but as a sac- 
ramental, trusting that through the 
prayer of the Church in blessing the 
medal and through your confidence 
and reliance on the blessing upon the 
medal, you will be protected against 
the devil. Carry a blessed rosary or a 
blessed crucifix; call on the holy names 
of Jesus, Mary, Joseph. Make the sign 
of the cross. The devil hates the cross, 
and the devil hates holy water. So, best 
of all, make the sign of the cross with 
holy water. If you take the devil seri- 
ously, as you should, you will keep a 
supply of holy water in your home and 
have holy water fonts at strategic 
places in your home. But remember 
that it is holy water, remember that it 
is a sacramental and not a horseshoe 
or a rabbit’s foot, and only if you are 
in God’s friendship, and use it rev- 
erently as a sacramental will it give the 
devil the bum’s rush. It is the sign of 
the cross that the devil fears and not 
just the swipe of your hand against 
your head and chest. 
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Sometimes God permits the devil to 
annoy certain persons in a physical 
manner. We do not need to worry 
very much that this will happen to us, 
because it happens to very few people. 
Strangely enough, however, the hu- 
man inclination is to make the mistake 
of being more worried and apprehen- 
sive about these physical attacks upon 
us than about the harm the devil can 
do to our soul. 


There are three ways in which the 
devil can annoy or attack human be- 
ings physically. The first is called in- 
festation. In this kind of physical at- 
tack the devil does not act directly up- 
on the person but upon the things 
around the person. We know that the 
Cure’ of Ars was bothered in this way. 
He spent long, hard hours in the con- 
fessional. Then the devil would fre- 
quently come to his room at night and 
raise such a riot that the good priest 
could not sleep even during the few 
hours he allowed himself for rest. The 
Cure’ admitted that at first these at- 
tacks frightened him, but he soon no- 
ticed that the devil always raised the 
biggest row on the night before some 
toughened sinners came to confession. 
He said, “I am quite happy now when 
the devil torments me. It is a good sign. 
There is always a big haul of fish the 
next day.” Again he said, “The devil 
gave me a good shaking last night; we 
shall have plenty of penitents today. 
The devil shows in this way how stupid 
he is, for he himself tells me about the 
arrival of big sinners.” 


So you see, the devil torments even 
holy persons, because they are holy 
and by their holiness snatch many souls 
away from him. 

Sometimes the devil makes use of 
the second kind of physical attack 
which is called obsession. He attacks 


the person directly as he did in the 
case of Job in the Old Testament, but 
he does not enter into the person. You 
remember from your Bible history how 
the devil hounded Job, with God’s per- 
mission, until he was a scab-covered 
beggar sitting on a manure pile. 


In the third kind of physical attack 
the devil not only strikes from the out- 
side but actually enters into the body 
and its activities. This is called diabol- 
ical possession. The devil speaks with 
the tongue and lips of the person he has 
entered, distorts the face, gestures with 
the hands, walks with the feet of the 
person of whom he has taken posses- 
sion. He may allow the possessed per- 
son to act normally for a time and then 
take over control again. He will make 
the person discuss events of which the 
possessed person has no natural knowl- 
edge whatsoever. He will make the 
person speak languages he has never 
learned, tell about things that are hap- 
pening thousands of miles away. Again 
he may make the possessed person 
howl, rage, blaspheme, strike himself, 
attack others. 


Even though the devil gets permis- 
sion from God to take possession of a 
person in this kind of physical attack, 
he can do nothing whatever directly to 
hurt the person spiritually or force him 
to commit sin. He cannot damn that 
person or drag him down to hell. 

The Roman Ritual contains the sol- 
emn form of prayer for driving the 
devil out of a possessed person. But 
the Church gives strict instructions 
about the use of this prayer: “The 
priest must not be quick to judge that 
this or that person is possessed by the 
devil. He must rather look for the 
signs which distinguish diabolical pos- 
session from physical or mental infirm- 
ity.” 
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Further, the Church forbids the priest 
to perform the solemn rite of exorcism 
without authorization from the bishop. 
This authorization the bishop will not 
give until he has convinced himself 
that it is a clear case of diabolical pos- 
session. It would be exposing sacred 
things to ridicule if exorcism were used 
to drive the devil out when the devil 
was not really in. 


Do not worry about the physical at- 
tacks of the devil, such as diabolical 
possession. It is so rare that there is 
no probability that it will ever happen 
to you. What you should really fear 
is the ordinary activity of the devil; 
for on no day of your life and least of 
all at the hour of death may you hope 
to escape that completely. And remem- 
ber that the ordinary activity of the 
devil consists in this, that he is con- 
tinually — together with your own in- 
clinations to evil and the bad influ- 
ences around you — he is continually 
trying to get you to commit sin, to 
die in sin and so become his posses- 
sion forever. 


Be wise and protect yourself by us- 
ing the best weapons you can find: 
keep away from the dangers and oc- 
casions of sin; pray frequently every 
day, for grace and strength to over- 
come temptation and sin; receive the 
sacraments of confession and Holy 
Communion often; make devout use of 
blessed things which the Church gives 
you, the sacramentals. 

And the thing you ought to do right 
now is to take a scouting trip around 
the inside of your home to see if you 
can find any holy water. If you don’t 
find any, get a bottle and take a walk 
over to the church as soon as you can 
and get some holy water. You need it. 
Get those holy water fonts and put 
them up next to the doors of your 
home where they belong. Then use that 
holy water frequently, on yourself and 
on your children, and teach them how 
to use it even when they are infants 
toddling about the house. 

The devil hates holy water. He hates 
it so much that, for him, even the 
smallest drop of it is hotter than all 
hell. 





Leave It to God 

“Bahala na,” is a reverent expression of Filipino faith, meaning “Leave 
it to God!” It covers many needs. The hordes of grasshoppers arrive, but the 
Filipino does not throw up his hands in despair. He collects the pests in 
baskets and roasts them; they are as delectable as shrimps. Bahala na! 

The river rises and the flood washes away the houses of the village. The 
people do not wail. Houses can be rebuilt. The people take to their bancas, 
the river is bobbing with river boats. Swains row their girls, as they all sing. 
It is like a festival but an unexpected one. Bahala na! 


Romulo 


Diet for Heroes 
Expelled from China after four months confinement under the Reds, weigh- 
ing 108 pounds, Father John Toomey explained why he was so thin. 
“The menu didn’t feature much variety,” he said. “In the morning at 
8 o’clock, there was always a small bowl of watery, very watery rice. At noon 
we had the sorrowful mysteries of the rosary, and at 3 p.m. we had nearly a 


full bowl of rice, plus a few beans — to balance the diet.” 


Maryknoll 
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Happenings in Rome 


Monthly round-up of significant events in the capital of Christendom. 


Christopher McEnniry 


Eucharistic Prayer: 

The Pope seems always happy to 
compose an address to no matter what 
group of his children, but happiest of 
all to compose one full of humility and 
filial trust to the Father of us all. He 
has written many a beautiful prayer, 
for example, his prayer for the Marian 
year, but none more beautiful than the 
prayer for the Italian National Euchar- 
istic Congress to be held in Lecce in 
1956. The people and clergy of Lecce 
begged him to give them a prayer 
which they and all Italians could recite 
daily for the success of the Congress. 
It reads: 

“O sweetest Jesus, who, hidden be- 
neath the Eucharistic veils, dost gra- 
ciously deign to hear our humble sup- 
plications in order to present them at 
the throne of the Most High, give kind- 
ly ear to the ardent desires of our 
hearts which long to see Thee public- 
ly and solemnly glorified in our com- 
ing National Eucharistic Congress. 
These desires spring spontaneously 
from a love planted, tended and rip- 
ened by Thy love for us. 

“Tilumine our mind, strengthen our 
will, stabilize our constancy and kindle 
in our breast the flames of a holy en- 
thusiasm, so that, overcoming our pet- 
tiness and surmounting every difficul- 
ty, we may know how to give Thee 
honor less unworthy of Thy greatness 
and more adequate to express our 
anxieties and our holy desires. 

“O Lord, make this coming celebra- 
tion a pledge of Thy triumph in the 
hearts of Thy sons in Salento and in all 
Italy. Do this by the power of Thy 
grace and the sweet sovereignty of Thy 
will. 


“Reign in our families by the purity 
of conjugal relationship, by a truly 
Christian life sanctified by family 
prayer, by good example, by the watch- 
ful authority of the parents and the 
simple, loving docility of the children. 

“Reign, O King of Ages and King 
of Nations, in our public life, reign 
over our conduct and our laws, over 
our smallest organizations as well as 
over our highest councils, over the in- 
tercourse between the classes from the 
peaceful village to the noisy, bustling 
city. 

“And do thou, O Mary, Queen of 
heaven and earth, and most tender 
Mother, and do you, angels and saints, 
patrons of our city, of all Italy and of 
the Eucharistic Congresses, do you 
present to the heavenly Father our 
prayers, embellished by your own, 
that the coming Congress may prove 
to be, for the beloved Italian people, 
the beginning of a happy era where, 
divisions and hatreds overcome, an- 
cient wounds completely healed, 
wrongs and offenses forgotten, spirits 
reconciled, there may reign true Chris- 
tian concord, the charity of Christ, 
genuine brotherly love and _ peace. 
Amen.” 


Pope to Pastors: 

The Cardinal Archbishop of Bologna 
called his pastors together for a week 
of prayer, study and discussion in or- 
der to be better able to fulfil their im- 
portant duty. The Pope, through his 
pro-secretary, Monsignor Montini, 
sent a letter to encourage them. 

In the midst of my solicitude for the 
universal Church, he said, I have al- 
ways before my eyes the direct, imme- 
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diate care of individual souls exercised 
by the parish priest. I think of his 
daily activity at the altar, in the pulpit; 
in the confessional, in the instruction 
room, among the young people, at the 
bedside of the sick, in private conver- 
sations. This assiduous labor of the 
parish priest has been always and 
everywhere the foundation stone, the 
invincible armor, which secures the vi- 
tality of the Church. And, the Pope as- 
sures the assembled pastors, self-sac- 
rifice, hard work, trust in God will 
enable them to continue their vital 
apostolate. : 


Blessing For Journalists: 

Despite the fact that he was but 
slowly recovering from a mortal illness, 
that his advanced age demands the 
careful conservation of his strength, 
that his doctors were loud in their 
protests, how could the Pope refuse to 
see the American journalists, especi- 
ally when they pleaded for “just a few 
minutes to obtain his blessing on their 
difficult task.” 

They were a group of 250 newspa- 
per men from New York, New Jersey, 
Maine, Ohio, Texas, California, Penn- 
sylvania, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Illinois, Arkansas, and were 
making a tour of information through 
the countries of Europe and the Mid- 
dle East. The Pope addressed them in 
English: 

“The President of your society, gen- 
tlemen, in requesting this audience, 
used an argument to which We had 
to capitulate, despite extraordinary 
circumstances. He said that he ‘felt 
sure that a blessing would be a tre- 
mendous asset in fulfilling our difficult 
task.’ Indeed, to ascertain truth, and to 
be fearlessly faithful to truth in all that 
you write and speak, is not an easy 
task; but it is a precious service as 
well as a bounden duty to the thou- 


sands or millions of people who are go- 
ing to be influenced by your words. 
Eternal truth, as well as eternal jus- 
tice, must be your strength and your 
monitor. | 

“Hence. with a fervent prayer for 
success in your profession, We are 
happy to be able to call down on you 
and those near and dear to you the 
blessing of God Almighty, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost.” 


Tillers of the Soil: 

The Italian men who live in the 
country and, by hard, unremitting toil 
wrest from the land a livelihood for 
themselves and their families, came to 
Rome again this year — twenty thou- 
sand strong — to pay their homage 
to the Pope. The Holy Father dearly 
loves these hard-handed tillers of the 
soil, these sturdy Christians who live 
so close to God’s creation and to God 
Himself. He has manifested this love 
on many occasions and in many audi- 
ences. This year the doctors forbade 
him to leave his room, but they could 
not prevent him from meeting his 
cherished children. The men knew it. 
After a visit to St. Peter’s, they massed 
in solid groups, each group with its lo- 
cal banners, around the obelisk in the 
square. Great crowds of Romans and 
tourists filled the surrounding space. 
Precisely at 4:45, the window of the 
Pope’s apartment opened, and there 
stood the Vicar of Christ welcoming 
with outstretched arms his brothers in 
Christ. Twice in succession he impart- 
ed his Papal blessing, then waved them 
a fond goodby as they raised the glor- 
ious hymn: “Vita!! Vita! Vita! — Life! 
Life! Life!” 


The Brown Madonna: 

The sunny sky and balmy air of 
Naples could develop a happy people. 
With God in their heart and enough 
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take-home pay to furnish frugal plenty 
for their families, the dock-hands and 
foundry-men and shop-workers of Na- 
ples could be happy, and very happy. 
Communism does not want people to 
be happy. Communism wants them to 
be disgruntled and disillusioned and 
angry and rebellious. Communism sent 
its most fanatic and most crafty agents 
to destroy the happiness of the work- 
ers of Naples. Their zealous priests 
could speak their language and clear 
up their problems in the light of com- 
mon sense and faith. But many of 
them would not come to listen, and 
the priests could not come into the 
foundry and machine shop to talk to 
them. Whom would they welcome and 
heed? 


The Neapolitan loves the Blessed 
Mother of God, the Madonna, especi- 
ally a venerable picture of Mary in 
the Church of the Carmelites. The 
artist painted a dark-skinned face; 
time darkened it still more. They call 
it the “Brown Madonna,” and they 
love it. 


They form a procession with the 
Brown Madonna at the head and 
march to the pier or into the foundry 
or into the shops where the powerful 
marine machinery is fabricated. The 
visitor is welcomed, the place is fes- 
tooned with flags and bunting. And 
when the Brown Madonna moves 
along where the blue waters of the Bay 
of Naples lap the shore, they shout 
“Enviva Maria!” and the cannons fire 
a salute, and they tell how a Neapoli- 
tan repair-man on a Russian ship rang 
the Soviet bell in honor of Mary. The 
men go back to work with the bad 
taste of Communism cleaned from 
their mouth, and the Brown Madonna 
returns to her church like a conquer- 
ing hero. | 


Winners: 


The Pope congratulated the young 
men who won the art contest in Rome. 
All your life long, he said, make sure 
to be among the winners — above all 
in that bitter battle which every man 
and every Christian must fight against 
the enemies of his eternal salvation. 
Push on strenuously towards the goal, 
having your eyes fixed on the imper- 
ishable crown of Glory which Christ 
has in store for all who, at the end of 
the course, can say with Him: “I have 
won the battle with the world.” 


Women’s Work: 


To the “Zentral des Katholischen 
Deutschen Frauensbund — Center of 
the German Catholic Women’s Asso- 
ciation,” on the occasion of their gold- 
en jubilee, the Pope wrote: “Our 
thanks, after God, to all who, in living 
Catholic faith and generous self-sacri- 
fice, have dedicated yourselves to the 
manifold activities of your association: 
to the instilling of sound principles of 
social life and loyal citizenship, espe- 
cially in matters pertaining to mar- 
riage, family life, schools and upbring- 
ing of children, interest in the house- 
wife and in the management of the 
home, in the woman in industry ane 
the woman on the farm, assistance for 
young women, for the homeless and 
for the returned exiles, cooperation 
with the pastors, wise and watchful 
interest in press and television and 
radio and screen and stage. 

“Well you know that neither political 
nor technical progress can unaided 
procure the happiness of the home or 
the welfare of the nation. The strong, 
living, active faith of the individual is 
indispensable. It is to that essential and 
fundamental need you direct your per- 
sonal conduct and your benevolent 
activity.” 
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This is a commentary on a book that 
appeared in 1954 under the title, “If You 
Marry Outside Your Faith.” It was written 
by James A. Pike, who is Dean of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine (Prot- 
estant) in New York City and a professor 
of religion at Columbia University. The 
book is a very stirring argument against 
marriages of mixed religion, or those in 
which the two persons involved do not 
have the same religious convictions. As 
such its thesis is in full accord with Cath- 
olic thought on this important topic. In- 
deed, the Dean maintains that, in many 
years of dealing with marriage problems, 
he has never tried to solve a single one 
that did not turn out to be at root reli- 
gious. There are really two parts to the 
book; the first is the general argument that 
marriage fails to achieve the happiness in- 
tended for it by God if both husband and 
wife are not of the same religious convic- 
tion; the second part, which overlaps the 
first, purports to show that the Catholic 
Church is unfair in the demands it makes 
on non-Catholics who desire to marry Cath- 
olics. 

° 


No Catholic with any experience will 
argue with Dean Pike over the five rea- 
sons he presents and explains for all the 
ill-success of most marriages of mixed reli- 
gion. In short, the five reasons are these: 
1) Such marriages lack a commonly held 
basis of ideas, purposes and motivation. 2) 
Such marriages lack the resources of marital 
health provided by common worship of 
God. 3) Such marriages rob the parents of 
a common spiritual relationship to their 
children. 4) In such a marriage, one parent 
has to renounce his (or her) right to give 
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to the children his own spiritual outlook. 
5) In such marriages, if one of the parties 
is a Roman Catholic, the question of birth- 
prevention is bound to be an acute and 
continuing source of conflict and difficulty. 
Every Catholic who is experienced in mar- 
riage counseling, or acquainted with any 
Catholic books on the subject of mixed 
marriage, will recognize the truth behind 
these powerful arguments against such mar- 
riages and will give great credit to Dean 
Pike for stating and explaining them so 
clearly and forcefully. : 
® 

Where Catholics have to take issue with 
the good Dean, however, is on two points. 
The first is his presentation of the Cath- 
olic argument against birth-prevention and 
what he calls the Protestant argument in 
favor of it in certain circumstances. The 
second is his accusation of unfairness 
against the Catholic Church in forbidding 
Catholics who are keeping company with 
non-Catholics to take instructions in the 
non-Catholic’s religion, even as the latter 
are urged to take instructions in the Cath- 
olic faith. These, of course, are inevitable 
points of clash between the teaching of the 
Catholic Church and the religious outlook 
of many Protestant ministers. We cannot 
hope to resolve the matter by any number 
of words. But we can hope to make the 
position of the Catholic Church on these 
matters more clear and even logically ap- 
pealing than it has been made by Dean 
Pike’s presentation of that position. 

° 

First, in regard to birth-prevention. The 
Dean states correctly that the Catholic 
Church teaches that contraception (either 
through withdrawal or the use of instru- 
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ments, medications, etc.,) is seriously sin- 
ful. He does not give the powerful line of 
reasoning through which the Church has 
always been aware of the conclusion that 
contraception is contrary to the eternal nat- 
ural law. But when he comes to present- 
ing what he calls the attitude of the Re- 


formed Churches toward birth-prevention, 


he does give the reasoning they use for 
favoring it. This is the reasoning in his own 
words: “A man must decide on each moral 
issue presented to him what course of ac- 
tion will have creative results rather than 
destructive ones.” He adds that such de- 
cisions cannot always be clean-cut, and 
‘ may be merely a choosing of the lesser of 
two evils. Moreover, he continues, no man 
can claim to be infallible in his moral de- 
cisions, nor can he be expected to be. On 
this basis he finds it easy to approve birth- 
prevention in certain circumstances; indeed, 
he even calls it morally obligatory in some 
cases. On the same basis he expresses ap- 
proval of therapeutic abortion in certain 
cases where it seems to be “creative” to 
save the life of a mother by destroying her 
unborn child. On the same basis, we are 
convinced that the breaking of any one of 
the ten commandments could be morally 
justified by an individual as the proper 
choice between creative and destructive ac- 
tion. In short, according to the Dean’s moral 
system, right and wrong are matters of 
personal judgment for each individual ac- 
cording as he looks upon actions as crea- 
tive or destructive, or the lesser of two 
destructive actions. 
e 

How different the reasoning behind the 
moral code preached by the Catholic 
Church and observed by all loyal Catholics! 
It begins with the simple truth that God 
made laws for human nature when He 
created it, just as He made them for all 
the other creatures that He brought into 
being. Because God gave man an intellect 
and a free will, He made it possible for 
him to recognize the eternal laws imposed 


on his nature and, with God’s grace, freely 
to obey them. These laws are recognized 
through the evidence of the purposes God 
intended man as a whole, and each of his 
essential parts or faculties, to fulfill. The 
evidence provides a complete code of mo- 
rality for man, which is objective, unchang- 
ing, universal in application, God-enforced 
and God-sanctioned. Because human nature 
is fallen, through the sin of its first par- 
ents, and liable therefore to misread the 
evidence for the eternal law of God, God 
has established an authority on earth to 
keep men mindful of His eternal laws. This 
authority is His Church. A Catholic may 
be tempted at times to think that birth- 
prevention or therapeutic abortion would be 
more creative for him than destructive (in 
Dean Pike’s words), but he is not left to 
such a loose, relative, possibly selfish and 
subjective norm of judging right and wrong. 
He can thoroughly study the convincing 
arguments of reason that make birth-pre- 
vention and abortion wrong, or, if he does 
not care to study deeply, he can listen to 
the authority of Christ’s Church on the 
matter. Either way, he comes out with a 
knowledge of God’s eternal will for him, 
on fulfilling which his salvation depends. 
In short, he does not ask, what is creative 
or destructive for me here and now? but, 
what does God want me to do? And he 
does get an infallible answer. 
® 

In regard to the accusation of unfair- 
ness against the Catholic Church in not 
permitting her children to take instructions 
in Protestant religions, we have only this 
to say. Nowhere in Dean Pike’s book does 
he seem to recognize the principle that 
there really can be one irue religion. Be- 
hind his argumentation seems to be the 
idea that for one married couple the Cath- 
olic religion might be best; for another, 
the Presbyterian; for a third, the Anglican, 
and so on. In other words he seems to be 
urging couples contemplating marriage to 


_get together on whatever religion seems to 
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be the best for them, not on the one reli- 
gion that is essentially and eternally true. 
In line with the same approach, he seems 
to doubt that anybody can ever be so 
convinced that he possesses the true reli- 
gion that he feels himself bound in con- 
science not even to listen to the arguments 
that can be proposed for the supposed truth 
of other religions. Here the question indeed 
arises, what does a Catholic have to fear 
from listening to the arguments of a min- 
ister of a Protestant religion, if he is abso- 
lutely convinced of the truth of his own 
religion? The answer is that he has to fear 
mainly his fallen human nature, which de- 
spite his intellectual convictions, could in- 
duce him to adopt an easier religion than 
the Catholic when plausible arguments for 
its truth are presented to him. He must 
not, according to the Church and to his 
conscience, give to his fallen human nature 
an occasion or incentive for turning away 
from the truth he possesses. The important 
point, which the Dean nowhere mentions, 
is that the stakes of finding and following 
the one true religion are so high. They are 


the alternatives of heaven or hell. Every 
intelligent Catholic is convinced that his 
first task in life is to earn heaven; that he 
earns it by submitting to the one true 
religion; that once he has found the true 
religion, he would be a fool if he risked 
losing heaven and ending up in hell by 
endangering his allegiance to the truth. 
This consideration is far more important 
to a Catholic than that of trying to work 
out a happy marriage by going fifty-fifty 
with a non-Catholic boy or girl friend in 
taking instructions both from a Catholic 
priest and a non-Catholic minister. 
@ 

Let it be said once more, however, that, 
with all Catholic authorities, we strongly 
support Dean Pike’s general thesis: There 
can be no real happiness, no common pur- 
poses, no genuine marital health, no mutual 
plan for raising children, no freedom from 
conflicts, irritations and dire differences, 
in marriages of mixed religion. We are as 
anxious to see non-Catholics convinced of 
this truth as Catholics. 

e 
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A Job For Everybody 

“There are many apostolates: the apostleship of prayer, the apostleship of 
action; the apostleship of the pen, the apostleship of the spoken word and 
even the apostleship of money, that is to say, of financial aid, for even the 
furthering of the work of God among men requires money. 

“These various apostleships, however, cannot be for all, for where there 
is no possibility, there can be no duty. Nevertheless, all must practice the 
apostleship of prayer, because all can pray. Indeed, is not prayer a work of 
love, and who is there who cannot love? Such an apostolate, then, is easy and, 
among all the apostolates, is the only one which is truly possible for all and, 
for that reason, a duty for all. All, then, should take part in it. Your great 
duty will not be accomplished while there remains a single soul to win for 
this apostolate.” 

Pope Pius XI 
Said 1500 Years Ago 

“The Catholic faith is more precious by far than all the riches and treas- 
ures of the earth; more glorious and greater than all its honors, all its pos-. 
sessions. This it is which saves sinners, gives light to the blind, restores peni- 
tents, perfects the just, and is the crown of martyrs.” 


St. Augustine 
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Catholic Anecdotes 


+ + + + + 


Christ-Like . 

An American missionary Sister re- 
cently returned from China related the 
following experience as told in Our 
Lady’s Missionary. 

Each day, as the communist sol- 
diers would allow the prisoners to 
walk in the prison yard for exercise, 
they would do two things: first, bare- 
ly open the prison gate so that they 
had to squeeze through it with great 
pain and exertion; second, they would 
spit in the face of each missionary that 
passed. One day, after a soldier spat 
in her face, the Sister said: 

“M Koi Nei,” which in Chinese 
means, “Thank you.” 

The soldier asked: 

“Why do you thank me?” 

The Sister replied: 

“Because now I know exactly how 
Our Lord felt when the soldiers spat 
in His face.” 

As she walked into the prison yard, 
she began to know a joy like the apos- 
tles who were glad they could suffer 
persecution for the sake of Christ. As 
she returned to her cell, she noticed 
that tears were streaming down the 
cheeks of the soldier, so moved was he 
that she should repay cruelty with a 
blessing and insult with thanksgiving. 


+ + + 


Confident Catholic 


Tommy Harmon, one of the best 
players of his day, was the star half- 
back of the University of Michigan 
football team some years ago. He was 
drafted into the air corps in World 
War II and worked himself up to lieu- 
tenant and pilot of a bomber. 


While flying over the wild jungle of 
Brazil, he and his three companions 
had to bail out. They landed in dif- 
ferent places. Tommy landed in a tree. 
The only things he had with him were 
a compass, a small bottle of water and 
a rosary. He broke the bottle on the 
way down from the tree. 

The jungle was filled with heavy 
growth and large snakes and wild an- 
imals. He knew that if he went east- 
ward, he would reach the sea. Each 
night he would look for a dry place 
and would pray to the Holy Ghost and 
say the rosary. He traveled through 
marshes up to his hips. After some time 
he found a path that led him to the 
hut of an Indian. The Indian took him 
in for the night and then showed him 
how to get back to civilization. When 
he reached a city, reporters asked him 
how he escaped through the wild jun- 
gle while his companions were proba- 
bly starved and eaten up by wild ani- 
mals. 

“The Holy Ghost dwells in my soul,” 
he said. “He was given to me when 
the bishop confirmed me. I kept pray- 
ing to the Holy Ghost that He might 
lead me. I also prayed my rosary con- 
tinually. I must have said a million 
Hail Marys. I was sure that the Holy 
Ghost and the Blessed Mother would 
lead me back again safely.” 


+ + + 


Church For St. Pius X: 


From Venice came a Bishop who 
became a Pope and a Saint — Saint 
Pius Tenth. From Venice came hardy 
pioneers who built up a flourishing col- 
ony on the outskirts of Rome. When 
they finished their spacious church of 
“Roman-Rustic” architecture, they 
named it for their two dearest patrons, 
St. Mark and St. Pius X. This is the 
first church in the world dedicated to 
the newly-canonized Papa Pio Decimo. 
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Decency in Discs 

Most adults labor under some kind 
of a complex in the presence of their 
teen-aged children or acquaintances. 
It is so difficult to understand the mo- 
tivation of much that they do, and 
what they say is at times completely 
incomprehensible. 

Perhaps in the realm of popular 
music especially this frustration makes 
itself felt. We are told that the great 
bulk of popular records are purchased 
by teen-agers, and we can readily be- 
lieve it. Only the bounce and zest and 
energy of youth could bear up under 
such an onslaught against the sense of 
hearing. 

Be that as it may, in this same field 
of popular music, there is one gray- 
haired elder who has kept himself in 
tune with the teen-agers, and whose 
advice is accepted widely in the rec- 
ords they purchase. We refer to Fa- 
ther Gabriel Ward Hafford, whose 
column, “The Time of Your Life,” ap- 
pears in many of our Catholic week- 
lies. The column consists of comment 
in both a light and serious vein on mor- 
al truths, but dressed up in the jargon 
of youth, and making its appeal to 
them. 

In his column Father Hafford al- 
ways has a section called “Decent 
Discs and Suitable Songs.” Here he 
lists recent releases of the record com- 
panies which are “in bounds” so far 
as common decency is concerned, 
while he studiously ignores those 
which fail against decency. We under- 
stand his opinions and recommenda- 
tions have come to mean a great deal 


Pointed Paragraphs 


to the record companies, who are hap- 
py to send him by rush order their 
latest releases in hope of a kind word. 

If any of our readers should be sur- 
prised that gentle censorship of this 
kind should be necessary in the area 
of popular music, it can only be be- 
cause they have not been paying much 
attention to this department of life. 
When even Variety, the weekly peri- 
odical of show people, objects, you 
can be sure the situation is bad. In a 
recent issue, Variety lashed out at the 
rash of popular songs which “are at- 
tempting a total breakdown of all ret- 
icences about sex,” and went on to 
say that song lyrics are touching new 
lows “because of the cheap cynicism of 
songsmiths who justify their ‘leer-ic’ 
garbage by declaring that’s what the 
kids want.” 

That the songsmiths are wrong in 
their assessment of teen-age ideals is 
proved by the enthusiastic response to 
Father Hafford’s work by the teen- 
agers themselves. We like his method 
and approach to the problem: not pub- 
licizing the bad 30 percent, but prais- 
ing the good 70 percent of new releas- 
es in records. We are glad to see that 
in many places disc jockeys and radio 
stations are rallying to the cause, and 
we urge all interested parties (includ- 
ing parents) to do what they can to 
promote its ideals. 


Charity 

Charity is surely an attitude of mind 
as well as a program of action. A 
man is proved charitable when he looks 
upon his fellowman, no matter what 
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his color, his race, his religion, as his 
equal in the eyes of God. Accidentally 
he may be superior to his neighbor, as 
for example, in education, in wealth, 
in the social graces and in family po- 
sition. But essentially he is no lower 
and no higher than his most humble 
and his most exalted neighbor. “All 
men are created equal.” All men are 
immortal, the image of God, destined 
to live with God in heaven. 

It is easy to fail in this, in this hav- 
ing the proper conviction about the 
dignity of man, of all men; in fact, it 
is so easy to fail that one can fail with- 
out fully realizing it. 

Mr. Westbrook Pegler failed in one 
of his recent newspaper columns. In 
reporting a labor union meeting that 
was being held in Miami, Florida, he 
expressed surprise at the very idea of 
such a meeting being held at such a 
place. The impression was given that 
laboring men have no right to go to 
Florida in January; and if they are in 
Florida at that time, there is something 
wrong. Perhaps they are being paid too 
much. Or perhaps there is something 
crooked about a union that can hold 
a meeting in Florida. 

Mr. Pegler’s fault lies in this that he 
is not convinced that union officials 
are on the same human plane as man- 
agement officials. It should be no more 
surprising that union officials be in 
Florida in January than it should be 
that management officials be in Flor- 
ida in January. Where would Mr. Peg- 
ler have the union officials to meet? 
In a mine? In the back-room of a 
saloon? Do they not have just as much 
right to the sand and the sun as those 
who do not have to work for a living? 

Another failure in charity is made 
by those who cry out bitterly against 
a colored person if that colored per- 
son is riding in a new car. “Who does 
he think he is!” exclaims the man in 


righteous indignation. The impression 
is given here that a colored man has 
no right to own and to ride in a big 
car. That privilege is reserved for 
white people. The Negro “is not keep- 
ing his place” when he dresses well 
and owns an expensive car. 

The truth of the matter is that a Ne- 
gro has just as much right to own an 
expensive car as anybody else in the 
whole world. To deprive him of that 
right even in thought is a fault against 
charity. 

So, it is not always what a man does 
that determines whether or not he is 
truly charitable. It is more what a man 
thinks and what are his convictions. 


Half and Half 

One of the troubles of our country 
is that we have just as many lukewarm 
materialists as we have lukewarm 
Christians. 

Lukewarmness is odious wherever 
it is found. It is an admission of hypoc- 
risy. A man does not want to live for 
the world completely and irrevocably, 
as lives the communist who is a 100% 
materialist; neither does he want to 
live for Christ completely and irrevoc- 
ably, as lives the saint who is a 100% 
Christian. So, he tries to live both. 

The result is, he lives neither com- 
pletely. And those who observe him, 
greet him only with their scorn. The 
lukewarm materialist is just as sicken- 
ing a sight as a lukewarm Christian. 

Americans are hated by many peo- 
ple of other parts of the world for 
this very reason. Americans accept the 
materialism of communism, provided 
the pleasures of that materialism can 
be enjoyed in the neighborhood of a 
church that has a cross upon its 
steeple, or in a society that allows 
and even encourages priests and sis- 
ters to teach religion. They want to be 
Christian materialists. 
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They are hypocrites. They are no 
different from the materialists in this, 
that the only things that really matter 
to them are material things — money, 
beautiful homes, automobiles, pleas- 
ures. To enjoy these things, they will 
break any law of God that happens to 
get in their way. But they are immense- 
ly different from the materialists in 
this, that they won’t admit that they 
are materialists. They insist that they 
are Christians. They are farther away 
from the fundamental philosophy of 
Christianity than were the Pharisees 
from the philosophy of Christ. 

Unfortunately our country is filled 
with people of this sort. Many of them 
are Catholic people who never learned 
the real meaning of Catholicity. Our 
Lord said that He would vomit the 
lukewarm Christian out of His mouth. 
Is it any wonder that the communist 
(materialistic) world wants to vomit 
America out of its mouth? “I would 
have you hot or cold. But because 
you are lukewarm, I will begin to 
vomit you out of My mouth.” 


Spreading the Good Word 

Readers of THE LIGUORIAN often 
tell us that they make it a practice to 
pass on their used copies of Catholic 
magazines to others who might be in- 
terested in Catholic reading, or who 
might profit by it. 

Because this represents a potentially 
tremendous field of charity and Cath- 
olic action, we are glad to pass along 
some hints as to how it can be done. 
The information comes from The 
Shield, monthly organ of the Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade, with head- 
quarters in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Catholic literature thus redis- 
tributed falls into several categories. 
First, there is the matter of magazine 
remailing to mission centers in vari- 
ous parts of the world. It is suggested 


that the magazines preferred are those 
of general interest, rather than those 
published primarily to promote cer- 
tain devotions or to make known the 
needs of missionary societies. A list 
of mission addresses may be secured by 
sending a stamped and self-addressed 
envelope to Crusade Castle, 5100 Shat- 
tuc Avenue, Cincinnati, 26, Ohio. Ask 
at local post offices for the best rate of 
mailing magazines and also for in- 
structions on how to pack them. 

Another good use for surplus litera- 
ture of this kind is to send it to one of 
the clubs for merchant seamen spon- 
sored by the Apostleship of the Sea. 
In Brooklyn there is such a club at 
653 Hicks St., in New Orleans, La., 
at 711 Camp St., in San Francisco at 
399 Fremont St. The seamen who vis- 
it these clubs between ships are often 
starved for the instruction and inspir- 
ation such reading can bring them, and 
moreover they are glad to be able to 
take this literature on board ship for 
their long voyages. 

A third possible destination for such 
literature might be one of the USO- 
NCCS clubs for servicemen. A list of 
such clubs may be obtained at the 
Crusade Castle address mentioned 
above. 

These are suggestions which, it 
seems to us, are very worthwhile. The 
time and trouble and expense involved 
in carrying them out will be small 
enough sacrifice for the good that may 
be done, not only for those who pos- 
sess the faith, but for those who may 
find by such reading their way to the 
peace of mind enjoyed by the true 
followers of Christ and His way of 
truth and life. 


Keeping the Lord’s Day 

Much to be commended, it seems to 
us, is the effort being made in many 
parts of the nation to reemphasize the 
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sacredness of Sunday as a day of rest. 

In Catholic teaching, of course, it 
has always been a matter of obliga- 
tion to abstain from servile work on 
Sunday, unless such work can be 
brought under the head of necessity. 
The Church has always reasonably 
pursued a middle course in this mat- 
ter. On the one side, she rejects the 
extreme strictness of some who will not 
allow such evidently necessary work as 
cooking the family dinner. Cértain “re- 
formed” churches still profess to fol- 
low this interpretation. 

On the other hand, however, the 
Church does feel that the work must 
in a real sense be necessary before it 
can be permitted. A certain laxity of 
interpretation has sprung up in this 
matter which from time to time needs 
to be checked. 

A German Redemptorist, Father 
Bernard Haring, writing in a recent 
issue of Theology Digest, sums up very 
well the basic reason for observing the 
Sunday rest: 

“Work-day and Sunday, labor and 
rest, activity and leisure for God are 


not irreconcilably opposed to each oth- 
er ... Sunday stands as the day of 
holy celebration for the sanctification 
of our days of work. 

“The prohibition of ‘servile’ work 
on Sunday does not spring from a dis- 
dain of the Church for manual labor, 
but from a desire to protect the work- 
er, especially the hired laborer. This 
prohibition carries with it the com- 
mand to the employer to pay such 
wages as will allow a worker to live 
without the necessity of Sunday work. 

“Sunday is a constant reminder to 
each of us to carry the burden of his 
work with Christ, and to be ready to 
aid others to carry their burden.” 

We noted this quotation from Fa- 
ther Haring in Work, a paper for 
Catholic union men published in Chi- 
cago. It is all to the good, it strikes us, 
if workingmen all over are penetrat- 
ed with this right philosophy. Being 
inclined to give God His due on Sun- 
day will make them inclined to be just 
and fair, in accordance with God’s 
law, in all their dealings with employ- 
ers and with the public as weil. 





Name-Changing 
There are four classes of people in the world who change their name. Each 


class does so for a different reason. 


Nuns change their name for the sake of God. 

Movie stars change their name for the sake of fame, or for the sake of 
sound, or merely because they are told to do so. 

Wives change their name for the sake of their husband. 

Criminals change their name for the sake of security. 

All do the same thing. Yet, nuns alone change their names purely out of 
love for God. Wives could make the changing of their name an act of the 
love of God. But there are very few wives who look upon the matter in this 
light. Movie stars? The love of God has little to do with their change of 
name. And criminals do not even have to be brought into the discussion. All 
this constitutes a small example of a tremendous truth. In order to become 
a saint, one does not have to alter too many things that he is doing. All he 
has to do is alter the motive for which he does them. 


The Evangelist 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITING OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


Selected and Edited by John P. Schaefer 


THE PRACTICE OF THE LOVE OF JESUS CHRIST 


Chap. VII CHARITY IS NOT SELF-SEEKING (Cont.) 


To arrive at perfect union with God, 
a total detachment from creatures is a 
primary requisite. To particularize this 
we must divest ourselves of all inor- 
dinate affection toward relatives. 

In the choice of a state of life, for 
instance, according to the doctrine of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, it is certain that 
we are not obliged to obey our parents. 
Should a young person be called to 
the religious life, and be opposed by 
his parents, he is bound to obey God 
and not his parents. For it is frequently 
with a view to their own private in- 
terests and purposes that they stand in 
the way of our spiritual welfare. 
“Friends of flesh and blood,” says St. 
Thomas, “are often opposed to our 
spiritual profit.” 

They are content, says St. Bernard, 
to witness the eternal ruin of their 
children rather than see them leave 
home. It is surprising to see some fa- 
thers and mothers, who, even though 
they fear God, are yet so blinded by 
mistaken fondness that they will bend 
every effort and exhaust every means 
to hinder the vocation of a child who 
wishes to become a religious. Such con- 
duct, frequently, cannot be excused 
from serious sin. 

St. Thomas advises those who are 
called to a more perfect life not to take 
their parents’ advice, because, in op- 


posing them, they would rather be 
their enemies. If children, therefore, 
are not bound to heed the advice of 
their parents regarding their vocation, 
they are under less obligation to ask or 
to wait for their permission. This is es- 
pecially true when they have reason 
to fear that they would unjustly re- 
fuse their consent or prevent them 
from following their vocation. There 
are numerous examples among the 
saints of such conduct. St. Thomas 
Aquinas, St. Peter of Alcantar, St. 
Francis Xavier, St. Louis Bertrand, and 
many others, embraced the religious 
state without even consulting their 
parents. (Editor's Note: St. Alphon- 
sus himself became a priest over the 
violent protests of his father.) 
Sanctity and Holy Orders 

It must be observed that if we are 
exposed to be lost when, to please our 
relatives, we do not follow the divine 
vocation, by the same token we also 
endanger our salvation when, not to 
displease them, we embrace the eccles- 
iastical state without being called to it 
by God. A true vocation to the priest- 
hood is distinguished by three signs: 
the requisite knowledge, the intention 
of applying oneself solely to the service 
of God, and positive goodness of life. 
It is of this last condition that we shall 
speak here. 
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The Council of Trent has prescrib- 
ed that bishops raise to holy orders on- 
ly those whose irreproachable conduct 
has been proven. This is to be directly 
understood of the external proof that 
the bishop must have of the irreproach- 
able conduct of aspirants to the priest- 
hood. But it cannot be doubted that 
this must also be internal, for without 
internal sanctity external appearances 
would be but a living lie. 


It is for this reason that the Coun- 
cil of Trent requires that an interval 
of time lapse between the reception of 
the different holy orders. For in receiv- 
ing holy orders, St. Thomas explains, 
one is destined to the most sublime 
ministry—that of serving Jesus Christ 
in the sacrament of the altar. The 
sanctity of ecclesiastics, therefore, 
should surpass even that of religious. 

St. Thomas explains further that 
sanctity is required not only in those 
who are ordained, but also in the sub- 
ject who presents himself to be admit- 
ted to holy orders. He reveals clearly 
the difference which exists, in this mat- 
ter, between the religious and eccles- 
iastical states. For in religion one pur- 
ifies oneself of one’s vices, while to 
receive holy orders it is necessary that 
one has already led a pure and holy 
life. 

The holy Doctor also says that the 
candidates for holy orders ought to be 
raised above the simple faithful by 
their virtue as well as by the dignity of 
their functions. This merit he requires 
before ordination, for it is necessary 
not only in order to exercise well the 
ecclesiastical functions, but also to be 
worthily admitted among the number 
of the ministers of Jesus Christ. 

In my Moral Theology I have treat- 
ed at length this point—that they can- 


not be excused from mortal sin who, 
without having been sufficiently tried 
by a holy life, receive a holy order. 
For they raise themselves to this sub- 
lime state without a divine vocation. 
He cannot be regarded as having been 
called by God, who has not yet suc- 
ceeded in overcoming a bad habit, es- 
pecially the habit of offending against 
chastity. Even though one should be 
disposed by repentance to receive the 
sacrament of penance, yet he would 
not be in a condition to receive holy 
orders. For there must be more holi- 
ness of life manifested during a long 
trial. 

“Those who thus thrust themselves 
into holy orders,” exclaims St. An- 
selm, “are robbers who arrogate to 
themselves the grace of God. Instead 
of benediction, they would receive 
God’s malediction.” “The sanctity that 
should characterize the candidates for 
holy orders,” explains the theologian 
Soto, “does not consist in the general 
dispositions required for the reception 
of the other sacraments, and suffici- 
ent in order that the sacrament may 
not be impeded. For, in the sacrament 
of holy orders, one does not only re- 
ceive grace, but is raised to a much 
more sublime state. Hence there must 
be great purity of life and perfect vir- 
tue in the candidates.” 

Bishops and confessors are obliged, 
by the heavy responsibilities of their 
state, to watch carefully over the mor- 
al conduct of aspirants to holy orders. 
And parents, too, should bear in mind 
that Jesus Christ did not institute the 
ecclesiastical state for the glory of 
seculars, but to promote the glory of 
God and the salvation of souls. Let 
parents, therefore, never encourage 
their sons to enter this sublime state 
for purely selfish reasons. 
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Conducted by Thomas Tobin 
CATHOLIC AUTHOR OF THE MONTH 
Rev. Neil Boyton, S.J., 1884 — 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


I. Life: 

Neil Boyton was born in New York city 
on November 30, 1884, the first of the five 
sons of Captain Paul and Margaret Con- 
nolly Boyton. Soon the family moved to 
Milwaukee and then to Chicago where he 
attended St. Vincent’s school and Melrose 
Academy. After one year at the Jesuit 
high school in Chicago, the Boytons moved 
to Brooklyn where Neil continued his high 
school education. The Boytons moved to 
St. Louis in time for the World’s Fair of 
1904, where Captain Boyton had the con- 
cession of the “chute the chutes.” After the 
Fair was over Neil entered Holy Cross 
College, Worcester, Massachusetts, and 
graduated in 1908. The following year he 
entered the novitiate of the Society of Jesus 
and took his vows on December 8, 1911. 
As a scholastic he taught in high schools in 
Philadelphia, Bombay, and Maryland. In 
1921 he was ordained to the priesthood and 
resumed his position as a teacher in the 
high schools of his Order. Since 1945 he 
has been assistant pastor of St. Ignatius 
parish in New York. 


II. Writings: 

Father Neil Boyton has won fame as 
the author of books for young boys as 
did his late confrere, Father Francis Finn. 
His boyhood and young manhood prepared 
him for his work. Not too many boys can 


boast that their father was with the circus, 
that they sailed down the Mississippi river 
in a houseboat. and that they spent some 
time in India. Many of his books record 
the adventurous days of his youth. Cap- 
tain Boyton was the inventor of the “chute 
the chutes” concession at Coney Island and 
the knowledge acquired by Neil furnished 
material for two books: On the Sands of 
Coney Island and Killgloom Park. His 
work as chaplain of boy scouts led to 
several books: The Mystery of St. Regis, 
Paul in the Scout World, and Saints for 
Scouts. Mangled Hands, Mississippi’s Black- 
robe, and Redrobes are stories of the North 
American Jesuit missionaries and martyrs. 
Ex-Cub Fitzie, Nothing Ever Happens to 
Me, The Other Lucifer, and Boy and Man 
and God are some of his latest books. 


III. The Book: 

Circus at Madison Square Garden catches 
one of the great moments of childhood and 
of spring — the first stand of the “great- 
est show on earth.” All the splendor and 
glamor of the circus as well as the daily 
lives of the performers are seen through 
the eyes of Paul Conway, whose mother 
is a snake-trainer and whose father is the 
manager of the side shows. Boys as well 
as girls will enjoy this latest book of the 
distinguished novelist, Father Neil Boyton, 
S.J. 
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JULY BOOK REVIEWS 


FATIMA 


Fatima, Hope of the World. By Rev. Joseph 
A. Pelletier, A.A. 203 pp. Worcester, 
Mass.: Washington Press. $3.00. 
Fatima, Hope of the World is the sequel 

to the author’s previous book, The Sun 

Danced at Fatima. Two trips to Fatima, 

study of original documents and personal 

talks with some of the people concerned with 
the apparitions have given Father Pelletier 
the factual background necessary for this 
book. In this work the emphasis is upon the 
facts that happened after the apparitions in 
1917, but a short summary of the details 
of the appearances of the Blessed Virgin 
make the book a complete explanation of 
the events at Fatima. The story of the Pil- 
grim Virgin and the discussion about the 
great secret to be revealed in 1960 form 

a great part of the volume. Fatima, Hope 

of the World is another good work on the 

important message given at Fatima. 


CROSS AND CROWN SERIES 


The Mission of St. Catherine. By Martin 
S. Gillet, O.P. Translated by Sister M. 
Thomas Lopez, O.P. 222 pp. St. Louis, 
Mo.: B. Herder Co. $3.95. 

The fourth volume in the scholarly Cross 
and Crown series is The Mission of St. 
Catherine, by the former Master General 
of the Dominican Order. It is not a bio- 
graphy, but a study of her spiritual doc- 
trine. The five chapters consider her Do- 
minican Vocation, Siena and Avignon, Spir- 
itual Doctrine, Fullness of Contemplation, 
and The Apostolate. It is worthwhile to 
learn more about one of the greatest women 
saints in the calendar of the Church, a 
woman who was at the same time a mystic 
and a powerful leader during a dark era in 
the history of the Church. This volume 


lives up to the high standards set by its 
predecessors. 


BISHOP SHEEN 


Life is Worth Living. By Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen. 180 pp. New York, N.Y.: Garden 
City Books. $1.49. 

Way to Inner Peace. By Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen. New York, N.Y.; Garden City 
Books. $2.00. 

Life is Worth Living consists of twenty- 
six talks that Bishop Sheen gave on his pop- 
ular television program. The program is 
caught in the pages of the book, even the 
angel and the blackboard diagrams are 
there. The humor, the insight, the clarity 
of expression are in great evidence in the 
printed word as they are in the spoken 
word. The topics run from personal happi- 
ness to Communism. A book to be read 
even though one is a faithful Sheen listener. 
The price is very reasonable. 

Way to Inner Peace is a reprint of one 
of Sheen’s earlier books. It is intended as 
a guide to personal peace. The section head- 
ings indicate the contents of the book: 
Inner Peace, Goodness, Happiness, External 
Influences, Virtue, Learning, Wisdom, You, 
Faith. Under these headings are grouped 
fifty-nine very brief chapters in the usual 
Sheen style of profundity and clarity. 


PRE-MARRIAGE COUNSELS 


Blame No One But Yourself. By Rev. 
Charles Hugo Doyle, 269 pp. Tarrytown, 
N.Y.: Nugent Press. $3.00. 

The author of two books for married 
couples, Cana is Forever aud Sins of Par- 
ents, has turned to give pre-marriage coun- 
sels to the young in his latest book, Blame 
No One But Yourself. The meaning of the 
title is clear from its sub-title completion, 


- If You Pick the Wrong Mate. From many 


sources, old and new, Father Doyle has 
gathered together some basic principles 
about personality, the factors that influence 
it, and the types of personalities that are 
good or bad matrimonial risks. Not a pro- 
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found book, nor an original one, but a 
collection of material that will help the 
young in their preparation for marriage. 
There is even a small section on character 
analysis through handwriting that will meet 
with some objections from some quarters, 
although the principles of graphology seem 
to be solid. 


THE MYSTICAL BODY 
The Mystical Body of Christ. By Rev. 

Friedrick Jurgensmeier. Translated by 

Harriet G. Strauss. 379 pp. New York, 

N.Y.: Sheed and Ward. $5.00. 

The last twenty-five years have witnessed 
a great revival of interest in the doctrine 
of the Church as the Mystical Body of 
Christ. In the branch of theology that is 
called apologetics, there has been a marked 
change of emphasis. In past years and 
centuries the theologians have been con- 
cerned with the defense of the Church 
against the attacks of her enemies; in recent 
years they are striving to picture to the 
modern world the beautiful ideal of the 
Church as Christ continued in time and 
space. Most of the literature on this subject 
has dealt with the dogmatic explanation and 
the proof of this basic fact. 

But the late Father Friedrick Jurgens- 
meier presented the doctrine as the funda- 
mental principle of the ascetical life. His 
position as a spiritual director of seminari- 
ans led him to search for some unifying 
principle of the spiritual life. He found this 
principle in the special “Gospel” of St. 
Paul that all men are members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. Very rightly does 
the author insist upon a solid doctrinal 
: basis for the development of the life of 
the soul. Too many books merely present 
pious platitudes that have lost all their 
strength because they are divorced from 
their rock-bed foundation. 

The Mystical Body of Christ is divided 
into two sections. Part I is the biblical— 
dogmatic presentation of the Mystical Body 


of Christ; Part II is the mystery of the 
Body of Christ as the fundamental prin- 
ciple of asceticism. In the first part the 
foundation of the doctrine is explained as 
found in the Epistles of St. Paul and in the 
treatises of dogmatic theology. The parallel 
between Adam and Christ is well explained 
in these few (89) pages of introduction to 
the thesis of the book. 

The larger and more important part 
is divided into two sections. The first sec- 
tion prefaces some general considerations 
on the nature of asceticism as preparation 
for the development of the plan of the 
book. The second and largest part of the 
book explains the outlines of ascetical theo- 
logy as derived from the doctrine of Christ’s 
Mystical Body. In this section the origin, 
development, obstacles and the culmina- 
tion of growth in Christ are well presented. 
An appendix treats of devotion to the 
Sacred Heart in relation to the Mystical 
Body of Christ. 

The book from the talented pen and 
gifted mind and heart of Father Jurgens- 
meier is not just another book, but it is 
one of the modern spiritual classics. We 
are indebted to Harriet G. Strauss, the 
translator, for this book which she trans- 
lated as a labor of love. It had become to 
her, as a new convert, a great spiritual 
inspiration. It will become the same spirit- 
ual revelation and inspiration to all those 
who read, reflect and absorb its doctrine. 


NEW QUARTERLY 
Spiritual Life. Edited by Father William 
of the Infant Jesus, O.C.D. 68 pp. Dis- 
calced Carmelite Fathers. 514 Warren 

St. Brookline 46, Mass. Published quar- 

terly. $3.00 per year. 

We welcome the first issue of the new 
Carmelite magazine, Spiritual Life. It has 
as its purpose to form leaders, to lead souls 
to the heights of contemplation. The twin 
sources of the new magazine are the two 
great Carmelite Saints, John of the Cross 
and Teresa of Avila. The great body of 
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Carmelite spiritual doctrine will be present- 
ed in a modern and practical way for those 
who want to advance in the road of per- 
fection. The first issue has a fine sampling 
of articles plus a painting by Salvador Dali 
of the Christ of St. John of the Cross. 


MARRIAGE 

The Mother, The Heart of the Home. Edit- 
ed by Rev. Edgar J. Schmiedeler, O.S.B., 
Ph.D. 216 pp. St. Meinrad, Ind.; Grail 
Publication. $2.00 paper cover. 

Nice Guy. By Velma Nieberding. 159 pp. 
Pittsburg, Pa.: The Catholic Home Jour- 
nal. $2.00. 

Love for a Lifetime. By Edward and Paul 
Hayes. 239 pp. Staten Island, N.Y.: So- 
ciety of St. Paul. $2.50. 

Of the publishing of books on teen-agers 
and marriage there is no end. These three 
books, of varying merit, are some of the 
latest Catholic books on these subjects. 

The Mother, The Heart of the Home is 
the record of the talks given at the 1954 
convention of the Family Life Bureau. As 
is evident from the title, the theme of the 
1954 convention was the role of the moth- 
er in the home. The essays by bishops, 
priests, sisters, mothers and fathers portray 
the practical idealism of family life as 
centered around The Mother, The Heart of 
The Home. Recommended to those who 
want a permanent record of the conven- 
tion talks as well as to all those interested 
in family life. 

Nice Guy is a different kind of book 
about teen-agers, different, because it is pri- 
marily addressed to boys and not to girls. 
This is sort of a sequel to Sugar and Spice 
written for teen-aged girls. Three sons of 
her own plus college boys who roomed with 
the family give Mrs. Nieberding ample back- 
ground. This personal experience has been 
augmented by data gathered from the dom- 
estic science course at the local high school. 
The articles show a knowledge of the prob- 
lems of the teen-aged boy and is presented 
in a modern manner that will attract the 


young. The advice is solid. 

Love for a Lifetime is just another book 
written for the single and the married. The 
doctrine is solid enough and the presenta- 
tion of the material is good. There is no 
special reason to single out this book ex- 
cept to say that it will help those who have 
not read other books on marriage. 


MODERN LAY APOSTLE 
Edel Quinn. By Bishop Leon-Joseph Suen- 
ers. 275: pp. South Bend, Ind.: Legion of 

Mary Curia. 

One of the great apostolic manifestations 
of our age is the work of the Legion of 
Mary. Started less than thirty years ago in 
Ireland, it has swept like a Pentecostal fire 
to the corners of the world. Ireland has sent 
its trained legionnaires as special envoys to 
establish branches, instruct and inspire lead- 
ers in other countries. One of these special 
envoys was Edel Quinn, the semi-invalid 
girl who brought the Legion to Africa. 

Edel’s life span was a short thirty-seven 
years (4907-1944), but like the great apos- 
tles of old she accomplished much for souls 
in this time. Her desire for the contempla- 
tive life as a Poor Clare had to be aban- 
doned because of a siege of tuberculosis 
from which she never fully recovered. Ac- 
cepting this as God’s will, Edel Quinn threw 
herself entirely into the work of the Legion. 
She volunteered to go to deepest Africa and 
travel from place to place in her efforts to 
establish new branches. The barriers of 
language, strong inter-racial prejudice of the 
natives, long distances, poor traveling meth- 
ods, did not prevent her from doing the 
work to which she believed God had called 
her. Exhausted by her incessant labors, she 
died an apostle’s death in Africa. Edel 
Quinn is a modern, happy, adventurous 
Catholic apostle who will edify and inspire 
all who meet her in the pages of the biog- 
raphy written from authentic sources by 
the auxiliary Bishop of Molines, Belgium. 
This book should be on the required read- 
ing list for legionnaires. 
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BEST SELLERS 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, Pa. 


I. Suitable for general reading: 

The Simple Truth—Hardwick 

All My Darlings—Byrnes 

Duel of Wits—Churchill 

Bertie Wooster Sees It Through— 
Wodehouse 

I Lift My Lamp—Leary 

The Other Half of the Orange—Scott 

The Mask of Alexander—Albrand 

The Structure of Music—Erickson 

The Two Towers—Tolkien 

Banners at Shenandoah—Catton 

Dutch—Bonnet 

From Lexington to Liberty: The Story 
of the American Revolution—Lancast- 
er 

Oklahoma Run—Constant 

Qatabon & Sheba—Phillips 


II. Suitable only for adults: 


A. Because of advanced style and contents: 


Innocence Under the Elms—Rich 

Paloma—Henrey 

The Hill—Chapin 

New Guide to Intelligent Reducing— 
Hauser 

The Good Shepherd—Forester 

Conquest of Man—Herrmann 

Act of God—Kennedy 

The Big Store—Schisgall 

The Tall Dark Man—Chamberlain 

Academic Freedom—Kirk 

Burns Into English—Seymour 

The Highland Jaunt—McLaren 

A Train of Powder—West 

The Innocent Wayfaring—Chute 

The Spear—de Wohl 

Bottoms Up!—Skinner 

Run Silent, Run Deep—Beach 

No Man Is An Island—Merton 

Grand Inquest. The Story of Congres- 
sional Investigations—Taylor 

Our Yankee Heritage—Beals 

How to Live 365 Days a Year— 
Schindler 
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France: The Tragic Years 1939-1947 — 
Huddleston 

Vorkuta—-Scholmer 

Billions, Blunders and Baloney—Castle 

Assignment to France. Volume II Fall 
of France: June, 1940—Spears 

Four Stages of Renaissance Style— 
Sypher 

Dictionary of American Literature— 
Richards 

Children of the Black-Haired People — 
King 

The Cypresses Believe in God—Gironella 

The Accident—Masters 

Tell It on the Drums—Krepps 

The Bride of the Innisfallen—Welty 

Party of One—Fadiman 

Communism, Conformity, and Civil Lib- 
erties—Stouffer 

The Young Hitler I Knew—Kubizek 

Why Johnny Can’t Read—Flesch 


. Because of immoral incidents which do 


not, however, invalidate the book 
as a whole: 
The Curlew’s Cry—Walker 
Two Tickets to Tangier—Mason 
Somebody Up There Likes Me— 
Graziano 
Passport to Paris—Duke 
Air Commando—Vaculik 
The Hidden River—Jameson 
The Tyrants—Thomsen 
The Vagabond—Colette 
Our Hearts Are Restless—Baker 
The Crown and the Shadow—4Hill 
The Art of Fiction—Maugham 


III. Permissible for the discriminating 


reader: 
Coromandel!—Masters 
Flesh and Blood—Mauriac 
The Friendships and Follies of Oscar 
Wilde—Broad 
Living Christianity—de la Bedoyere 
Something of Value—Ruark 











Lucid Intervals 


The visitor from across the mountain 
leaned on the fence rail, watching his old 
friend plow. 

“I don’t like to butt in,” he said finally, 
“but you could save yourself a lot of work 
by saying ‘gee’ and ‘haw’ to that mule in- 
stead of just tugging on those lines.” 

The old-timer pulled a big handkerchief 
from his pocket and mopped his brow. 

“Yep,” he agreed, “I know that. But this 
son-of-a-gun kicked me six years ago and 
I ain’t spoke to him since.” 

® 

Bellhop: “Did you ring, sir?” 

Man: “No, I was tolling. I thought you 
were dead.” 

° 

A professor, one of the absent-minded 
type, recently was awakened by the tele- 
phone at 2 a.m. The caller inquired: 

“Is this one, one, one, one?” 

“No.” answered the professor. “It is 
eleven-eleven.” 

“Oh, pardon me,” said the caller. “Wrong 
number. Sorry I disturbed you.” 

“That’s all right,” rejoined the professor. 
“I had to get up to answer the telephone 
anyhow.” 

® 

“Poor man. He was ruined by untold 
wealth.” 

“Untold wealth?” 

“Yes. He didn’t tell about it in his in- 
come tax return.” 

e 

The visitor was impressed with the grim, 
silent routine of the prison. 

“My,” she said to one of the prisoners, 
“you'll surely be glad when your time is 
up, won’t you?” 

“I'm not too keen about it, lady,” re- 
plied No. 654321, “I’m in for life.” 


“I tried hard to lose the cat I didn’t 
want. Each time I took him a little farther 
into the woods, but he always came back. 
At last I decided to make a day’s journey 
and get him really lost.” 

“How did that work out?” 

“It didn’t. I got lost and the only way I 
could get home was by following the cat.” 
e 

A five-year-old boy kept watching a Hol- 
lywood actor lounging around between 
shots on one of the sets. It was a western 
movie and the actor wore a rough-rider’s 
outfit. Swinging from his belt were six 
guns. After a while the youngster asked: 

“You a good man or a bad one?” 

“Bad one,” came the reply. 

The child sized him up again and said: 

“Boy, would I run you in, but I gotta 
go home for my nap.” 

® 

Judge: “What’s the charge, officer?” 

Officer: “Fragrancy, your honor; he’s 
been drinking perfume.” 

° 

The doctor prescribed an immediate trip 
to the hospital for the sick woman, and 
instructed her husband to call for an am- 
bulance. A short while later he reached the 
hospital where an interne reported that the 
husband had arrived in the ambulance 
without his wife. The doctcr was baffled. 

“Didn’t you understand that the ambul- 
ance was for your wife?” he asked. 

“We had an argument,” explained the 
husband, “and she took the bus.” 

° 

A guest finally said goodnight. “I hope 
I haven’t kept you up too late,” he added. 
“Oh, not at all,” replied the polite host. 
“We would have been getting up soon any- 
way.” 
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Amongst 


It is interesting to learn from our 
correspondence the different uses to 
which various readers turn their cop- 
ies Of THE LiIGUORIAN. Some people 
keep them for reference and re-read- 
ing, and for these we have hard cover 
binders that they may buy for $2.50, 
and into which they themselves may 
easily insert each of the twelve copies 
Others 
make use of the remailing service that 
has been announced in pages at 
various times, through which they can, 
after reading an issue, mail it on to 


of a year as it comes along 


our 


some missionary who has been beg- 
ging for reading material of this kind 
(For new readers, the names and ad- 
such may be 
obtained by writing to Remailing Serv- 
ice, Mt. St. Alphonsus Seminary, Eso- 
pus, N.Y.) Others pass on their cop- 
ies of THE LiIGUORIAN in their local 
community, taking them to a hospital, 
or an old people’s home, or leaving 
them in a bus or train depot, or a hotel 
lobby, where somebody else will be 
sure to get hold of the copies. Still 
others have a waiting list among thei 


dresses of missionaries 


relatives and personal friends, to whom 
TH! 
on. 


LIGUORIANS are regularly passed 


Whatever is done with copies of 
THE LiGuorIAN, the important thing 
is that they do not end up in the waste 


Ourselves 


paper pile. There is ‘an old saying in 
Latin that “Scripta manent;” i.e., that 
which has been written or printed en- 
dures and can always be read. In every 
issue of THE LIGUORIAN, we try to 
present some articles and features that 
can be read with as much timeliness 
and profit ten years from now as they 
can today. For example, the article, 
“Why Catholics Believe in the Holy 
Eucharist,” in the May issue of this 
year, offered proofs of this doctrine 
that were valid one hundred years ago 
and will still be valid hundred 
years from now. So with many other 
[he important thing is that 
they somehow fall under the scrutiny 
of someone who needs such explana- 
tions. And they can always do so if 
THE LiGUORIAN are kept 
moving from person to person, or pre- 


one 


articles. 


copies of 


served in such a way that they can be 
shown to inquirers at a moment's no- 
tice. 

We therefore urge all subscribers 
to go one step farther than merely 
reading THE LiIGUORIAN themselves. 
Either pass it on to someone else, or 
place it where someone else will find 
it, or, if you keep it on your book- 
shelf, take it down often and show it to 
friends and callers at your home, who 
ask questions or raise doubts that have 
been answered in THE LIGUORIAN. 





IT IS EASY... 
to determine the date when your subscription to THE LIGUORIAN expires. 
Look at the address stencilled on the back cover of one of your copies. If the 
numbers at the end of the first line read “7-55,” your subscription began with 
the 7th month of 1954, and the last issue you are entitled to receive is that of 


June, 1955. 


It saves us time and money if you renew promptly, or before your sub- 
scription expires. Just cut the stencilled address from the back cover and send 
it in with renewal payment. Be sure, too, to cut this address from one of your 
copies and send it in when requesting a change of address. We are charged 
extra postage for every copy sent to a wrong address after you have moved. 





Invitation to a Pilgrimage 


Would you like to travel to Europe and some of its most 
famous shrines with half a dozen Redemptorist Fathers, who 
will be able to give you historical and background explana 


tions of manv of the things you will see? 


Such a group of Redemptorists will lead a pilgrimage to 
Eurepe this summer, sailing from New York on the SS. 


Queen Elizabeth on August 17th. 


The principal occasion of the pilgrimage is the 200th an- 
niversary of the death of St. Gerard Majella, Redemptorist 
lay-brother, who is called both the patron of mothers and 
the wonder-worker of our day. The pilgrims will visit his 
tomb in beautiful Southern Italy. They will see, along the 
way to that site, some of the most beautiful scenery 


that the world has to offer. 


Of course they will also visit the miraculous shrine of 
Lourdes, the original shrine of Our Mother of Perpetual 
Help in Rome, St. Peter’s and many other world-famous 


places. 


The full tour will last forty-four days, but persons who 
cannot be away that long, may make arrangements to be 
gone as little as two weeks. Rates are reasonable. Write or 


telephone at once for complete information to 


Redemptorist Fathers 

Box 199 

Liguori, Mo. 

Telephone, St. Louis, Hobart 7-3641 





